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OUTSIDE THE FAMILY. 
TVHERE is an integral quality in the family itself— 

the father, mother, and children—which comes 
from the fact of the complete union of husband and 
wife, the essential relation of the children, and the ne- 
cessary and inevitable community of interest. Into 
this the grandparents enter more or less closely, and 
aunts and uncles, by virtue of their race connection, 
their similar rearing, and their affection; but even 
these not altogether, as the grandparents may have 
the same interest in the families of other sons and 
daughters, making division instead of unity, and the 
uncles and aunts may also share with other sisters 
and brothers. 

But when it is proposed to go outside of these im- 
mediate individuals, and add to the family others 
less closely related, or connected only by ties of law, 
friendship, or acquaintance, the experiment is a dan- 
gerous one, not to be undertaken rashly and without 
consideration of all the complications that may arise, 
and whether it is best to encounter them, and what 
way there is of modifying them. 

To be completely a member of a family, a person's 
interests must be in the main the same as that of the 
family, not, at any rate, of an opposite nature, nor so 
disassociated as to cause the person holding them to 
turn for sympathy, counsel, and friendship more to 
others outside than to those within the house. Nor 
should this person’s interests be of so private a na- 
ture that mention of them is intrusion, to be met as 
if it were sacrilege, certainly impertinence, causing 
the owner to withdraw into a shell like an injured 
snail, or to throw out the defensive armor of a bris- 
tling porcupine. A person who has such private in- 
terests shoudl not attempt to become the member of 
any family into which birth itself did not give en- 
trance, but should have a personal establishment, or 
should merely become a boarder in some household 
where there is no pretence of family membership 
other than the bond of food and shelter received on 
the one hand, and of the money paying for it received 
on the other. 

It is not necessary that the tastes of the person 





| such indulgence. 





thus entering the family should be in every way like 
those of the family itself, except in the minor essen- 
tials regarding heat and light and staples of diet, 
which, however, are hardly so much matters of taste 
as of necessity. Often the real members of a family 
differ in these particulars, and have to regulate the 
heat for themselves by a difference in clothing, have 
to choose various positions in reference to the light 
at night, and have to have a distaste for certain arti- 
cles of food recognized by the substitution of certain 
others. Indeed, a little difference of taste in matters 
not of daily moment is capable of producing an 
agreeable variety; the one who likes to stay at home 
having the world at first-hand from the one who 
likes to go abroad; this one bringing in music, that 
one science; another being a welcome authority on 
the fashions; the one who loves gayety keeping the 
one with a bent toward sobriety just sufficiently 
stirred up to enjoy life. But it must be remembered 
that perfect good-nature is the cement that must weld 
all these varying tastes together. 

Yet all these things are small considerations be- 
side the greater ones of mental characteristics and of 
moral government; the absence or the restraint of a 
meddling propensity, of a jealous personality; the 
inclination to keep silence across the threshold con- 
cerning the affairs of the house; the possession of a 
sunny temperament; the power to restrain an evil 
disposition and a sharp tongue. The persons who 
are on the lookout for slights, ready to be injured, 
suspicious of hidden meanings, interpreting innocent 
words and acts to contrary intentions, envious of 
kindnesses, honors, and attentions paid to others— 
these persons, again, should never attempt to become 
part of any family not naturally growing up around 
them and belonging to them. 

All people who have arrived at maturity, and who 


have common-sense, know their own peculiarities, or | 
| are capable of knowing them, 


If any are think- 
ing of joining their lot in this way with that of oth- 
ers, they should first have a season of solemn review 
of their traits and their peculiarities, They know— 
none better—whether they are liable or not, for in- 


| stance, to fits of the sulks that overshadow a house 


for days; and if they are so liable, they would better 
keep an independent place, where, sulking as much 
as they choose, they hurt no one but themselves by 
For one cloud of sulks will upset 


| a family’s peace sometimes beyond repair, always 
| beyond endurance, 


They know, also, if they love to 


| gossip, and if they are in any danger of making re 


port of affairs the knowledge of which report or its 
possibility will act like a strait-jacket on the family 


| life, and put a fetter on all free expression there. 
| They know if they are apt to range themselves on 


the high table-land of supefiority, which in any fam- 


| ily of proper spirit is naturally resented; or of that 


criticism which, if it were given in love, might be re- 
ceived, but given from the vantage-ground of this 
unamiable and superior excellence is unwelcome. 
They know, too, if they have such cravings for sym- 


| pathy as to make their own personal affairs a theme 


of unceasing reference, and if so, they should know 
also that people, as a rule, like to be happy, and, how- 
ever sympathetic and kind, do not like to have an 


ever-active drain upon their emotions made by whin- | e Ss! f ‘ 
| still give men the advantage, for reasons now unquestion- 


ing and complaining; that in time those personal af- 
fairs and all their iteration are tedious, tiresome, and 
troublesome, and that their perpetual outpouring will 
cause their owners to be regarded as disagreeable ob- 
jects, if it does not fill the hearts of all about with a 
desire to see and hear the last of them. 

In the greater number of cases it is women who, 
left solitary and alone, are thus compelled to seek 
homes in the homes of others; and it is they to whom 
the necessity of taking pains to consider their quali- 
fications for life in the households of other women 
comes the most frequently. Men are so much away 
from any home, and have occupations so much more 
likely to engross them, that they are not so subject to 
avoidance in this view. A man has his newspaper 
and his business; he goes out and comes in un- 
questioned; he is away a great deal, and most fre- 
quently his mind is so full of larger concerns that he 
does not pester other people about little ones; and 
provided he is neat, does not obtrude his cigar into 
forbidden portions of the house, and is good-tempered 
withal, he can generally escape animadversion, and 
will possibly be like a breath of the air of the outside 
world, and an agreeable feature of the fireside to 
which he comes. But a woman is perennial; she is 
in the parlor, the cupboards, the kitchen; she is out 
of the house but little, is not to be avoided or eluded 
or escaped. It is impossible to conceal anything 
from her, even though it should be wished to do 
so; she is in the inner shrine; and if she is not 
homogeneous, she is worse than a wasp. 

It becomes a woman, then, to look over the thing 
very carefully before she allows herself to make the 
effort of entering and joining another family; for un- 
less she does join it, she has no right to enter it other 
than as a transient boarder might do, keeping her 
room and her distance. She should see if she is 
endowed with the right or the wrong attributes for 
the undertaking, and if she has strength of will and 
character enough to keep the unfit elements suffi- 








ciently repressed without injury to herself and her 
own identity. If her virtue is so superior that the 
plane of the family virtue is, if not contaminating, 
yet contemptible to her, she should abandon any 
idea of the project; if it is so superior only in her 
own eyes that the plane of the family virtue requires 
her disapproval and fosters her sense of superiority, 
she should look elsewhere for a home; for whether 
the family is good, bad, or indifferent, it has its rights 
as a family to freedom from subjection to the ordeal 
of her lofty oversight. It is seldom the case, though, 
that any family in our usual social life, taking it 
altogether, is not the equal in its average of virtue of 
any solitary woman likely to enter it. And this 
solitary woman will always make her own lot hap- 
pier, to say nothing of the lot of others, if she recog- 
nizes the fact that she is under a serious obligation 
to the family that receives her, unless she so coa- 
lesces with them as to be in every essential a part of 
themselves. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
GRIEVANCES REAL AND IMAGINARY. 


FYNHE late Edmund Quincy, of Boston, who had been one 

of the most devoted and self-sacrificing of thp aboli- 
tionists, and who had stood faithfully by women in their 
claim to a place on the antislavery platform, yet refused 
entirely, after slavery was abolished, to take any part in 
the woman suffrage movement, on the ground that there 
was “no real grievance.” Mrs. Maria Weston Chapman, 
the ablest woman in the antislavery movement, and per- 
haps the strongest personal force in it, hardly excepting 
Mr. Garrison—she being “the coiled-up main-spring,” as 
Lowell called her, of much that was done by others—took 
a position similar to Edmund Quincy’s. It is impossible 
to ignore the opinions of persons so true and tried. For- 
tunately for human progress, the great majority of the 
antislavery leaders took a different view. Garrison and 
Philips, Whittier and Sewall, remained identified with 
the agitation in regard to women, as they had with the 
earlier agitation. ‘The assertion that there was no real 
grievance is sufficiently refuted by the fact that hundreds 
of grievances have been actually corrected; hundreds of 
legislative bills in different States of the Union, hundreds 
of events of social emancipation, show that progress has 
been made, and that there was, therefore, progress to be 
made, Against the few dozen employments outside the 
family which were fully opened to women when slavery 
was abolished, there are now many hundreds; for the 
United States Commissioner of Labor, in his fourth report, 
gives minute statistics of 383 such employments, these be- 
ing only selected “out of the large number now open.” 
Many of these have been the fruits of distinct, laborious, 
and gradual‘conquests from prejudice or selfishness within 
a quarter of a century. And when we consider the vast 
changes in the laws for women during the same time, all 
tending in the direction of her greater freedom and equal- 
ity; and when we consider the number of States and Ter- 


| ritories (18) in which she now exercises, more or less re- 


strictedly, the right of suffrage—it is perfectly incontesta- 
ble that there must have been at some time grievances to 
right, else why have they been righted? 

Now when we turn and ask ourselves why it is in that 
case these eminent reformers were so heedless of these 


| facts, it is not enough to say that they were short-sighted. 
| That goes without saying. 
the other hand, that there are often too sweeping claims on 
| the other side, and that many grievances which are put 


But it is necessary to say, on 


down to whim or custom are not due really to that, but to 
the slow development of inventions and methods, which 


able, but removable by time. Every step in invention 
helps to equalize the condition of the sexes in respect to 
labor. Just as Carlyle defines it as the merit of gunpowder 
that it “makes all men alike tall,” so invention makes all 
human muscles alike strong; the girl’s finger accomplishes 
what the full strength of the man was once taxed to per- 
form. Physical inventions thus have moral weight. Fou 
a time the weaker arm can be had more cheaply and is paid 
less; and in the other departments, where strength still 
holds good, a higher price is commanded. But mind is al- 
ways gaining on muscle, and the works that require main 
strength are constantly being relatively narrowed. Wo- 
men are now employed in brass-works, file-works, nail- 
works, marble- works, saw factories, tin- ware factories, 
type-foundries, watch factories, wire factories, and other 
employments where they deal with the hardest materials 
through the delicate manipulations of machinery. It 
would be very unjust to say that they formerly were not 
employed in these ways because of mere prejudice or cus- 
tom, or because they were not voters; these obstacles may 
have entered in slightly, but not extensively. The main 
reason was that the progress of invention had not yet 

vached that point where their work could be made avail- 
able. Invention as well as philanthropic agitation helped 
them, but invention did the main work. 

I am satistied that injury is often done by overstate- 
ment, and by the assumption that the higher earnings of 
en are due wholly to a prejudice. Ido not think that, as 
an able advocate of the cause of woman has lately stated, 
“the rule of sex exclusion is as artificial and unjust as any 
other form of industrial serfdom.” The very instance he 
goes on to give refutes his reasoning: “A man as nurse, in 
Boston, without any diploma, gets $5 for twelve hours’ 
work, and can then go home; a woman as trained nurse, 
after two years’ training in a hospital and protected by a 
diploma, only gets $3 a day for unlimited hours of service.” 
But every one who has had to do with nurses knows that 
there are many cases where a male nurse is absolutely ne- 
cessary for strength of arm in handling a heavy patient, so 
that he must be had at any price; and inasmuch as there 
are very few such nurses to be had, they simply control the 
market, and dictate their own terms. In the list of 132 
professional nurses in the last Boston Directory accessible 
to me (1886) there appear the names of only six men. 
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Such a disparity proves, in the first place, that male nurses 
are not enormously overpaid—for if they were they would 
flock into the profession—and it, moreover, shows very 
good reason why they should be paid a higher price, from 
the sheer difficulty of getting them. ‘The only surprise is 
that they do not ask $10 a day, for one would think that 
they could get it. The disparity of numbers is universal ; 
in the whole State of Massachusetts there are only 134 
male nurses and 3132 female nurses. (State Census of 1885, 
ii.,419.) No good is done to the cause of women’s em- 
ployment hy ignoring facts so obvious. It is not merely 
a question of prejudice or of custom, but of demand and 
supply. 

And all this has a bearing on the most obvious instance 
of inequality of payment—that of public-school teachers. 
There are undoubtedly many instances where women are 
paid much less than men for rendering precisely the same 
service in teaching. But these cases are now in the mi- 
nority; the grievance, though undoubted, is of a different 
kind. It is that the higher grades of school service are 
now opened more to men than to women. This grows out 
of the system of graded schools. In Massachusetts, for in- 
stance, less than one-tenth of the public-school teachers are 
men (829 ont of 8824), but that one-tenth hold the highest 
offices, and therefore have higher pay. It is the general 
habit in cities and towns to group the public schools in 
large buildings, with a man at the head of each building, 
and drawing, naturally, the highest salary. Why is not a 
woman placed there? Often have I asked this question 
of school committees, and always with the same answer. 
It is,as with nurses, the question of the strong arm. In 
the imperfect development of our educational methods, 
teachers, both male and female, still rely on brute force ; 
and while that is involved, committees must have at least 
one able-bodied male teacher in each of our large school 
buildings, just as in certain cases of illness there must be a 
male nurse. So far it is not a mere custom or prejudice, 
but a necessity. ‘These head teachers are very often infe- 
rior to their female assistants in general education and en- 
lightenment, but they have the right arm; and the habit 
of employing men in these positions from supposed neces- 
sity leads to their employment in other high educational 
positions where women would do just as well. As educa- 
tion develops, and the strong arm becomes less essential, 
women will in time be equally available with men for these 
highly paid positions, and their payment may in the end be 
equalized, as it now is in literature. No good ever comes, 
however, from overlooking obvious facts, and making a 
wrong diagnosis of the disease. T. W. Hi. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BIAS GOWNS. 

™M.OWNS of ladies’ cloth, with waist and skirt cut bias through- 
G out, are among the latest Paris importations. The bias bod- 
ice is a round belted waist without darts or side forms, and without 
any fulness except on the right shoulder, where it is laid in three 
or four very scant pleats ; it is then hooked on the shoulder under 
these pleats, and is further fastened under the right arm. A lin- 
ing fitted with darts is hooked in the middle of the front in the 
usual way, and the bias cloth is then drawn over this as smoothly 
as if it were elastic jersey webbing. The bias skirt has been fa- 
miliarly used all winter for plaid woollens, and consists of merely 
two bias breadths of ladies’ cloth, hemmed at the foot, and mount- 
ed on a foundation skirt, with the front and sides nearly plain at 
the top, and all the fulness massed behind. A model gown from 
Worth has pale gray habit cloth for the bias bodice and skirt, with 
moderately large mutton-leg sleeves of black velvet braided all 
over with black soutache set on edge; the high standing collar and 
the belt are of Persian galloon, with much gold amid its gray fig- 
ures. The collar hooks on the right side above the fastening on 
the shoulder, and the belt is fastened under a small bow on the 
left side. The braiding on velvet sleeves is in block designs— 
blocks two inches square, made up of circles of braid alternating 
with Greek squares, or else the whole design is of arabesques, or 
of waved lines, dr small twists or plaits. White, pink, and fawn- 
colored cloths are made in this style, with gold or silver belt and 
collar, and the darker cloth gowns of plum, blue, or green fash- 
ioned in this way are found to be the lightest weight of any cloth 
gowns yet made. 

OTHER CLOTH GOWNS. 

Another new suggestion of Worth’s is the use of velvet stamped 
with heraldic designs in combination with ladies’ cloth or with cam- 
el’s-hair ; thus, dark red velvet has griffins and heraldic lions stamp- 
ed in formal rows between bars of the velvet, while turquoise blue 
or pale green dots are in other bars, and still others have plumes, 
crowns, or some quaint armorial device outlined with white or with 
gold. This velvet forms the rather small and not too high leg-o’- 
mutton sleeves, and edges the toreador jacket which is on a pointed 
cloth bodice of the same dark red shade. Two bands of the velvet 
are placed down the sides of the full straight skirt of cloth, Still 
another caprice is the use of lace and fur together as trimming 
of cloth gowns. The lace is the new passementerie lace of very 
light cords of black silk in guipure designs that make excellent 
insertions in diagonal rows in the front of the wool skirt, and in 
straight rows around the cuffs of the bishops’ sleeves. A black 
Persian lamb toreador jacket is on the pointed bodice of a green 
cloth gown trimmed with this lace, and there is a flaring collar of 
the same fur. The guipure is set on the point of the bodice like 
a girdle, and there are pendent drops below it in front and back. 
We have already spoken of the fur tassels of tails worn across 
the foot and sides of cloth skirts. These are especially handsome 
in brown fur—sable if possible—or else good dark mink tails, 
held by beaded brooches or vandykes on green, brown, or plum- 
colored cloth. The visiting gown of a young brunette matron is 
of green cloth with full black moiré sleeves, and inlaid bands of 
moiré down the sides of the skirt, while the foot of the front is 
ornamented with tassels of Russian sable tails pendent from a 
green and gold beaded border. The green cloth jacket has large 
sleeves of black velvet, and a Russian collar of great depth made 
of imperial sable. The hat has a low crown and projecting brim, 
and is of black velvet, trimmed with black ostrich feathers and 
sable tails. 

SCOTCH STRIPED GOWNS, ETC, 

Scotch striped woollens are newer than those of plaid, and are 
only to be found at the rooms of the modistes who search Paris 
for novelties after most merchants have made their selections. 
Blue and green together and the Fife colors are fashionable in 
these broad stripes that come in very sheer wool which looks thin 
for the season, yet is quite warm, and has the advantage of great 
lightness.» It is made up over alpaca, or mohair, or rather thick 
silk, and can be worn all winter.» Another custom this winter is 
that of lining the full sleeves of cloth gowns with chamois, so 














that the fur cape now so popular will be the only wrap required. 
Some of these gowns have also the new fur bodice, and then every 
wrap is dispensed with. The furs with very short fleece—Persian 
lamb, black Astrakhan, or gray krimmer—are used for these 
bodices, and are made to fit the figure precisely as a velvet bodice 
fits; arabesques or bands of cloth edged with gold or silver braid 
are sometimes applied as decoration on these fur waists. The 
large sleeves of the gown are then of cloth like that of the skirt, 
lined warmly with chamois, and they have deep cuffs of fur. To 
return to Scotch colors, the English modistes put a plastron, col- 
lar, and sleeves of plaid silk in black Henrietta cloth or diagonal 
wool dresses. They also give the effect of a bias plaid skirt un- 
der an apron over-skirt of Dlack cashmere by covering the lower 
part of the foundation skirt and its back breadth with plaid wool 
cut bias, and draping over this a straight English skirt of the 
black wool long enough to conceal all but the edge of the plaid at 
the foot, and leaving it open behind to show the plaid breadth its 
whole length. Two pointed handkerchief-like ends of the black 
wool drop beiow the waist in the back. The slightly pointed 
waist of black wool has a yoke, and perhaps sleeves, of the plaid. 
Homespun checked and plaided wool gowns in London fashion 
are made with a double-breasted basque and kilted skirt, and are 
worn in the morning with an English club hat of varnished leather 
merely banded with ribbon; the costume is completed by a heavy 
fur cape and a muff much larger than those introduced early in 
the winter. 
FRENCH TAILOR GOWNS. 


The tailor gown when modified by Parisian taste is deprived of 
its severely simple style, and becomes much more showy than the 
trim and tasteful gown made by London tailors. This is true 
even when it is made of the roughest stuffs, of woollens that are 
almost as thick as a blanket, and is especially true in the elab- 
orate bodices that are made for somewhat plain skirts. For ex- 
ample, Felix sends with a tobacco brown skirt of checked wool, 
made in the straight English fashion so often described in these 
columns, a basque of darker brown faced cloth, opening on a 
double-breasted waistcoat of pale fawn cloth, which is cut out at 
the top like a man’s waistcoat, and discloses there a shirt front of 
pale blue crépe de Chine, box-pleated, feather-stitched, and tucked 
in the prettiest way. The blue crépe extends up to form the front 
of a standing collar, while the back is of the dark cloth turned 
down. The top of the waistcoat is edged with a galloon of jet and 
gold beads, and there are two lengthwise rows of cut silver but- 
tons set on the darts below the bust. The coat sleeves are full 
enough at top to be gathered and set high in the armholes, and 
they have inside cuffs of pale fawn cloth extending in points up 
the arms, and bordered around the wrist with the jet and gold 
galloon. 

Another French tailor model gives the effect of an over-skirt 
of bordered fabric draped on a plain lower skirt that is bound 
with fur. Thus a brown camel’s-hair over-ski 





irt has eight or ten 


| stripes along its selvage, alternately of light fawn and black, and 


above these are graduated disks of dark brown, fawn, and black, 
growing smaller toward the top. This over-skirt has all its ful- 
ness at the back, and is merely shortened a trifle on each side to 


show a plain wool skirt, deeply bound with black Persian lamb | 


fur. The bodice here again is fanciful, the back a basque with 
festooned edges, and the front pointed, with a bib-like piece of 
the plain wool drawn up to the shoulders, and cleft below the 
throat to show a V of velvet, its edges being bound with fur. The 
high collar is made specially elegant by being covered with folds 
of black chiffon mousseline that end in a large Louis Quatorze 
cravat bow. The sleeves are in leg-o’-mutton shape, with binding 


| of fur at the wrists. 


THE PLEATED PRINCESSE GOWN. 

Among the prettiest designs for house dresses of bengaline or 
of brocade are the pleated princesse gowns, with bodice and skirt 
in one, vet with pleats set in in various ways to get rid of the ex- 
treme plainness of the long princesse breadths. In some instances 
the pleats begin on the shoulders and are tapered to the waist 
line, whére a passementerie band is set on in points, and the effect 
is given of a full pointed bodice; of course other breadths are 
added under the pleats at the waist line to give sufficient fulness 
for the skirt. The front of such gowns has sometimes a yoke of 
another fabric, and the fulness is added there with a standing 
frill, then drawn away to the sides to disclose a tablier of the fab- 
ric of the yoke; in such dresses the sleeves match the fabric of 
the yoke and tablier. A tasteful princesse dress of this kind is of 
black satin brocade, with yoke, puffed sleeves, and tablier of fish- 


net, a deep netted fringe completing the tablier at the foot. A 


passementerie of palm leaves of silk cords defines the pleated waist 
in a point in front and back, and narrower curled cord gimp edges 


the high standing collar of the brocade, and divides the puffs of | 


net on the sleeves. 
VARIETIES. 

New capes of coqs’ plumes, with long mantilla fronts, have 
tasselled bits of plumage all over them, making a most Indian- 
like wrap, which is designed to take the place of boas. 

Jerseys of fine wool webbing in pale old-rose, réséda, or blue 
shades have a Marie Antoinette fichu of soft silk draped high 
about the throat and shoulders; deeply scalloped frills edge the 
fichu, and two rows of Watteau buttons are set on the double- 
breasted front of the jersey. 

Very large muffs of beaver, seal-skin, or sable are shown by mo- 
distes among their midwinter importations. A rosette of mauve 
velvet ribbon trims a large muff of black marten fur. 

French furriers combine seal-skin and Russian sable in the same 
garment in the way seal and Astrakhan are used here. A Paris 
mantle has its long front and short back of seal-skin, while its 
sides and high collar are of Russian sable. The Russian collar, 
lapped to the left side, remains the popular finish for long cloaks 
as it was last season. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. C. Doxovan; Madame 
Kare Retry; Madame Barnes; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& Co.; and Lorp & Taytor. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Hon. Theodore Roosevelt has taken a house in Washington, 


and will make, the capital his home for some time to come. Mr. 
Roosevelt looks the determined character that he is, Although 
he is short he is thick-set, and has the neck of an Anacreon. His 


mouth is set as though he were just ready to take part in a dis- 
cussion, and his eyes, notwithstanding his glasses, are as piercing 
as an eagle's. 

—The ashes of Dr. John K. Bartlett, who was cremated at Los 
Angeles recently, were sent through the mails to a friend in Mil- 
waukee. They were contained in a small rosewood box, which 
was buried in Dr. Bartlett’s family lot in the latter city. The 
doctor was a graduate of Yale, and a physician of high standing. 

—Miss Catherine Weed Barnes, a niece of the late Thurlow 
Weed, is an enthusiastic amateur photographer. When she vis- 
ited San Francisco last summer the amateur photographers there 
made her an honorary member of their club, and gave her “ the 
photographie freedom of the city.” Mrs, Andrew Carnegie also 
belongs to the amateurs of the camera. 
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—Mrs. Elizabeth Biddle, of Philadelphia, who has just reached 
her ninetieth year, gave a reception last month to introduce a 
great-grandniece to the social world. Notwithstanding her ad- 
vanced age, Mrs. Biddle is in the full enjoyment of all her facul- 
ties, and has a fund of recollections that would make a most de- 
lightful book. Mrs. Biddle, by-the-way, has some most interesting 
mementos of Joseph Bonaparte’s sojourn in this country. 

—QOne thousand dollars was the sum raised by the recent con 
cert at Steinway Hall, New York, for the purpose of paying for 
the Beethoven birthplace at Bonn. Theodore Thomas’s orchestra, 
the Liederkranz Society, Madame Lillie Lehmann, and Herr Ka. 
lisch volunteered their services for the occasion, 

—According to a cabinet officer who has been interviewed on 
the subject, the life of himself and his associates is not a happy 
one. He gives his daily routine as an example of the work a eab- 
inet officer has to accomplish in the line of his duties, and the 
social demands that must be obeyed, not to mention the callers 
whose business is important, and the many more whose business 
is of no importance at all. He is up at half past seven, and before 
he leaves the house the ealls begin. 

—The only habitable part of the Bonaparte possessions at Bor- 
dentown, New Jersey, is the Lake House, where Prinee Charles 
Bonaparte, the naturalist, lived. The house, though very much 
out of repair, has still an air of past grandeur about it. It is oc- 
eupied by Mrs. Mary H. Pearson, the only surviving member of a 
large and important New Jersey family, whose furniture, being 
mostly what she has inherited from ancestors of a past century, is 
admirably suited to the old-fashioned mansion. ; 

—Mrs. Amelia Bloomer says that she not only did not invent the 
so-called Bloomer costume, but that she was not the first person 
to wearit. Both of these honors belong to Elizabeth Smith Miller, 
daughter of Gerrit Smith. Mrs. Bloomer took it up after Mrs. 
Miller, and got all the fame and much of the ridicule attached to 
it. She wore it for six years in public and private, and found it 
a very comfortable costume. She is now fourscore years and teu, 
and for the past thirty years she has worn what she calls the 
“ draggle skirt” of conventionality. 

—Lady Alice Stanley, who accompanied her father, Lord Stanley, 
on a trip across the continent, reports that the Blackfeet Indians 
have a captive white child—a little girl not more than nine years 
old—in their tribe. Lady Alice heard that she was the child of 
an officer in the United States army, who was killed, and his child 
captured, and she begs the government to rescue her from the 
dreadful fate that is sure to be hers when she is a little older 

—Miss Betty Emmons, of Eastaliago, Alabama, is a heroine. 
She was walking along the railroad track near her home recently, 
when she noticed that the spikes had been drawn and a rail re- 
moved. At the same time she observed a passenger train ap- 
proaching. She knew that the train would be wrecked if it were 
not stopped, and she knew that she was the only person to stop it. 
Without a moment's hesitatieu she pulled off her red flannel petti- 
coat, and ran toward the train, waving it so as to make the most show. 
The engineer saw her, the train was stopped just in time, and the 
grateful passengers made up a purse of good solid bank-notes, 
and presented it then and there to Miss Betty. 

—Robert Browning’s last volume of poems, Asolando, is dedi- 
cated to Mrs. Arthur Bronson, once of New York, but latterly of 
Venice, in which city she has made her home for several years 
past. Mr. Browning’s dedication is unusually long, and particu- 
larly friendly, and is the last thing that he wrote for publication. 

—Mrs. Harrison and the ladies of the cabinet have been inter- 
viewed on the subject of décolleté gowns, and each and all are 
of the opinion that some of the neck should be shown on full- 
dress occasions, but that less should be shown by a grandmother 
than by a woman in the freshness of youth. 

—Sylvester Cass, who lives in the Beech Woods near Clifton, 
Pennsylvania, has two tame bears that are now a year old, He 
caught them when they were cubs, and he has treined them so 
that they follow him about, answer to their names, 


.d are appar- 
ently as gentle as dogs. 


Besides the bear she has a ’coon, a fawn, 
a dove, and a squirrel in his happy family. 

—New York reminds Dr. Amelia B. Edwards of a great soap 
bubble, and she dreads to think what would happen in case of an 
earthquake. Besides this, she found on all sides “nothing but 
holes of mud, gutters, and dirt piles, an endless rush, and a block 
of street travel.” 

—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the installation of the Rev. 
John W.Chadwick, as pastor of the Second Unitarian Church, Brook- 
lyn, was celebrated a few Sundays ago. The Rev. Samuel Long- 
fellow, the brother of the poet, who was Mr. Chadwick's predeces 
sor, preached the anniversary sermon. Mr. Chadwick is a poet 
and a prose writer, and is about fifty years of age. He wears a 
full beard, which grows from the lower part of his face, and his 
upper lip is unadorned by a mustache. 

—Mrs. Alva A. Young, the founder of the Pythian Sisterhood, 
and the present Past Grand Chancellor, was born in Hopkinton, 
New Hampshire, in 1857, She was once a school-teacher, and 
was a member of the Woman’s Relief Corps during the civil war. 

—Mlle. Nordica (Mrs, Lilian Norton Gower), the American prima 





| donna, says that her voice requires a great deal of practice. Even 


when she is not making any special preparation for a part, she 
sings three hours a day. When learning a new part she extends 
the time to five hours. She never wears corsets, and on or off 
the stage she has her dresses loose enough to allow of the great 
est expansion of the chest and the deepest respirations. 

—Professor Turner, the present instructor in physical culture 
at Princeton, is an Englishman, and has introduced what is known 
as the English military system of gymnasium training in that 
college. Mr. James Robinson gave the special instruction in foot- 
ball training, to which the recent victory of the “ yellow” over 
the “blue” was largely due. 

—Miss Ada C. Sweet, the Chicago pension claims agent, is de- 
scribed as “a beautiful woman, who, with all her mental endow- 
ments, preserves a feminine personality and a charming and irre- 
sistible piquancy of manner and looks.” She has a broad, low 
forehead, over which abundant auburn hair grows; straight brows, 
with blue eyes beneath; a straight nose, “ with the characteristic 
American depression” between the eyes; and a well-modelled 
mouth and chin. 

—Miss Kate Batcheller, daughter of Judge Batcheller, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, was educated at the convent school at 
Cairo, established under the auspices of the Empress Eugénie. 
She learned mathematics and natural sciences in the French lan- 
guage, and is said to know her Italian and Spanish as well. Miss 
Batcheller is not yet out of her teens, and is just as jolly and fond 
of a good time as though she knew neither languages nor natural 
sciences. 

—Mr. William Hamilton Gibson has just taken possession of 
his new studio on the fourth floor of his house in Lincoln Place, 
Brooklyn. In this studio are numerous trophies of the artist's 
travels. The walls are hung with tapestries, and the floor is cov- 
ered with Oriental rugs. Comfortably cushioned window-seats 
stretch around the room, and there one can recline and look out 
upon the Bay of New Yori, the hills of Staten Island, and the 
meadows of New Jersey. The owner of this pretty place is a 
thick-set man, with regular features, dark eyes, heavy brown beard 
and mustache, and a general appearance of one who spends much 
more time out-of-doors among the woods and fields than in a 
studio. 
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Skirt or Suort EveNtnG 
Dress, Fic. 12, on DovsLe Pace. Lace Frenv Conar. 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement, 





Bopick with PasseEMENTERIE TRIM- 
MING, 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IL, Figs. 13-21. 


Bopice For Sitk Dress. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. L, Figs. 1-12, 
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Apron For Girt From 6 TO 8 YEARS oLp.—Back anv Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IIL, Figs. 22 and 23. 






EveninG Bopick with MArGuenites. 
For description see Supplement 


Brier-Rosk GARNITURE FOR Batt Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 





Monocgram.—A. B.—Cross Back or SuHort-rrainep Recerrion Dress, Fic, 4, on Dovsie Back or Batt Dress, Fic. 7, 0N Dovaie Pace. Monocram.—J. S.—Cross 
Srircu. PaGe.—{For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIIL, Figs. 50-61.) For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 62-67. Srivcw. 
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TaBLeE RUNNER EMBROIDERED IN JAPaNusE StYLE.—[For design and description see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 68.] 
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Fig. 1.—Newsparer Sranp witn Apriiqué Empromery.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For design and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 31. 
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Fig. 3.— Derau. or Cyocurr Passementerte ror Cori aND VELVET 
Gown, Fig. 1.—[For description see Supplement. ] 









Fig. 1.—Ciotu anp VeLvet Gown.—Front. 


Fig. 1.—Compination Woot Gown.—Front.—| Se [See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL, Figs. 32 For description see Supplement. 
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BorDER FOR APRONS, ET HeRrinG- 
Fig. 2.—Derraw or Empromwery ror 


BONE AND CROSS STITCH, 
NEWSPAPER Stand, Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 2.—Back or ComBINaTION 
Woot Gowy, Fia. 1. 


Fig. 2.—Back or CLotu anp VELVLT . : eee: eer rr y kx * 
Gown, Fia. 1. Fig. 1.—dacker ror Girt. prom 14 ro 16 Years oxp. 
For pattern and description sce Suppl., No, VIL, Fis. 43-49. 


Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s Caper. 


For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. 1V., Figs. 24-30. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VL, bigs. 32-42, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
TOWARD THE 

N the Tuesday about mid-day, according to 
O her promise, Miss Burgoyne called, and again 
preferred her request, and, short of a downright 
lie, Mangan saw no way of refusing her. 

“At thesame time,” he said, in the cold man- 
ner which he unconsciously adopted toward this 
young lady, “ you must remember he is far from 
strong yet, and I hope you have nothing to say 
to him that would cause agitation, or even involve 
his speaking much. His voice has to be taken 
care of as well as his general condition.” 

“Oh, you may trust me for that,” said she, 
with decision. “Do you think J don’t know how 
important that is ?” 

Miss Burgoyne went into the room. Lionel 
was still in bed, but propped up in a sitting pos- 
ture, and to keep his arms and shoulders warm 
he had donned a gorgeous smoking-jacket, the 
fantastic colors of which were hardly in keeping 
with his character as invalid. He knew of her 
arrival, and had laid aside the paper he had been 
reading. 

“T am so glad to know you are getting on so 
satisfactorily,” said Miss Burgoyne, in her most 
pleasant way. ‘And they tell me your voice will 
be allright too. Of course you must exercise great 
caution: it will be some time before you can be- 
gin your vocalises again.” 

“How is Doyle doing ?” he asked, in a fairly 
clear voice. j 

“Oh, pretty well,” said she, but in rather a dis- 
satisfied fashion. “It is difficult to say what it 
is that is wanting; he looks well, acts well, sings 
well—a very good performance altogether—and 
yet itis respectable, and nothing more. He really 
has a good voice, as you know, and thoroughly 
well trained; but it seems to me as if there were 
in his singing everything but the one thing— 
everything but the thrill that makes your breath 
stop at times. However,” added Miss Burgoyne, 
out of her complaisance, “the public will wait a 
Jong time before they find any one to sing ‘ The 
Starry Night’ as you sang it, and as I hope you'll 
be singing it again before long.” 

She was silent for a second or two; she seem- 
ed to have something to say, and yet to hesitate 
about saying it. 

“T hear you are going to Italy when you are 
strong enough to travel,” she observed at last. 

“That is what they advise.” 

“You will be away for some time ?” 

“T suppose so.” 

And again she sat silent for a little while, pull- 
ing at the fringe of her rose-lined sunshade. 

“Well, Lionel,” she said at length, with down- 
cast eyes, “there is something I have been think- 
ing about for a long time back, and if you are 
going away very soon, and perhaps for a consid- 
erable while, I ought to tell you. It may be a re- 
lief to you as well as to me; indeed, I think it will. 
If I had imagined that what I have to say would 
vex you in any way, you may be sure I wouldn't 
come at such a time as this. But to be frank— 
that engagement—do you think we entered upon 
it with any kind of wisdom, or with any fair pros- 
pect of happiness? Now, if I trouble you or hurt 
your feelings in any way, you can stop me with a 
single word,” she interposed; and she ventured 
to look up a little, and to address him more di- 
rectly. “The truth is, I was flattered by such a 
proposal—naturally—and rather lost my head, 
perhaps, when I ought to have asked myself 
what was the true state of our feelings toward 
each other. Of course it was I who was in the 
wrong; I ought to have considered. And I must 
say you have behaved most honorably through- 
out; you never showed the least sign of a wish 
to break the engagement, even when we had our 
little quarrels, and you may have received some 
provocation. But after all, Lionel, I think you 
must admit that our relations have not been quite 
—quite what you might expect between two peo- 
ple looking forward to spending their lives to- 
gether.” 

She paused here, perhaps to give him an op- 
portunity of signifying his assent, but he refused 
to do that. He uttered not a word. It was for 
her to say what was in her mind, if she wished 
to be released. 

“T am quite sure that even now, even after 
what I have just told you,” she continued, “ you 
would be willing to keep your word; but—but 
would it be wise? Just think. Esteem and re- 
gard and respect there would always be between 
us, [hope ; but—but is that enough ? Of course 
you may tell me that as you are willing to fulfil 
your part of the engagement, so I should be on 
my side, and I don’t say that Iam not. If you 
challenged me, and could convince me that your 
happiness depended on it, you would see whether 
I would draw back. But you have heard me so 
far without a word of protest. I have not wound- 
ed you? Perhaps you will be as glad to be free 
as [ shall be. {I don’t mean glad, Lionel,” she 
hastily put in, “ except in the sense of being free 
from an obligation that might prove disastrous 
to both of us. Now, Lionel, what do you say ? 
You see I have been quite candid, and I hope 
you won’t think I have spoken out of any un- 
kindness or ill feeling.” 

ITe answered her at last. 
word you have said.” 

A quick flush swept across Miss Burgoyne’s 
forehead, but probably he could not have told 
what that meant, even if he had been looking, 

and he was not. 


DAWN. 


“T agree with every 
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“T hope you won’t think me unkind,” she re- 
peated. “Iam sure it will be better for both of 
us to have that tie broken. If I had not thought 
that it would be as grateful to you as to me to 
be released, be sure | would not have come and 
spoken to you while you were lying on a sick-bed. 
Now I promised Mr. Mangan not to talk too much 
nor to agitate you,” said she, as she rose, and 
smoothed her sunshade, and made ready to de- 
part. “I hope you will get strong and well very 
soon, and that you will come back to the New 
Theatre with your voice as splendid as ever.” 
But still she lingered a little. She felt that her 
immediate departure might seem too abrupt; it 
would look as if she had secured the object of 
her visit, and was therefore ready to run away at 
once, 
at the photographs on the wall, and again she 
hoped he would be well soon and back at the 
theatre. At last she said, “ Well, good - by,” 
gave him her gloved hand for a second, then 
she went out and was joined by her brother. 

Mangan saw them both down-stairs, and re- 
turned to Lionel’s room. “ Had her ladyship any 
important communication to make?” he asked, 
in his careless way. 

“She proposed that our engagement should 
be broken off —and I consented,” said Lionel, 
simply. 

Mangan, who was going to the window, sud- 
denly stood stock-still, and stared as if he had 
not heard aright. “ And it is broken off?” he 


exclaimed, 

rie.” 

There was a dead silence. Presently Maurice 
said: “ Well, that is the best piece of news I 


have received for many a day, for you don’t seem 
heart- broken, Linn, And now—have you any 
plans? Perhaps you have hardly had time?” 
He was looking at Lionel, wondering whether the 
same idea was in both their heads, and yet afraid 
to speak. 

“ Maurice,’ Lionel said, presently, with some 
hesitation, “ tell me—could I ask Nina—look at 
me; such a wreck—could I ask her to become my 
wife? It’s about Capri I am thinking; we could 
go together there when I am a bit stronger.” 

There was a flash of satisfaction in the deep- 
set, friendly gray eyes. “ This is what I expect- 
ed, Linn. Well, put the question to herself, and 
the sooner the better.” 

“ Yes, but—” Lionel said, as if afraid. 

“Oh, I know,” said Maurice, confidently. “ Tell 
Nina that you are not yet quite recovered; that 
you have need of her care, and she will go to the 
world’s end with you. Only you must get mar- 
ried first, for the sake of appearances,” 

“What will she say, Maurice?” he asked 
again, as if there was some curious doubt, or per- 
haps merely timidity, in his mind. 

“T think I know, but I am not going to tell,” 
his friend answered, lightly. “I am off upstairs 
now. I will send Nina down, but without a word 
of warning. You'll have to lead up to it your- 
self, and good luck to you, my bov!” And there- 
with Maurice departed to seek out Nina in the 
chamber above, and as he went up the stairs he 
was saying to himself: ‘“ Well, well; and so Miss 
Burgoyne did that of her own free-will? I may 
have done the young woman some injustice. Per- 
haps she is not so selfish and hard afterall. Wish 
I had been more civil to her.” 

Meanwhile Miss Burgoyne and her brother 
were walking in the direction of Regent Street. 

“Now, Jim,” she said, with almost a gay air, 
“T have just completed a most delicate and diffi- 
cult negotiation, and I feel quite exhausted. You 
must take me into a restaurant and give me the 
very nicest and neatest bit of luncheon you can 
possibly devise — all pretty little trifles, for we 
mustn’t interfere with dinner—and I am going 
to see how you can do it.” 

“Well, but, Katie,” he said, frowning, “ where 
do you suppose—” 

“Oh, don’t be stupid !”’ she exclaimed, slipping 
her purse into his hand, “I am going to judge 
of your savoir-faire. I will see whether you 
get a nice table; whether you order the prop- 
er things; whether you command sufficient at- 
tention.” 

“] was never taught to bully waiters, 

“To bully waiters! Is that your notion of 
savoir-faire?’’ she answered, lightly. “ My dear 
Jim, the bullying of a waiter is the most obvious 
and outward sign of the ingrained, incurable cad. 
No, no; that is what I do not expect of you, Jim. 
And I am going to leave the whole affair in your 
hands; for while you are ordering for me a most 
elegant little luncheon, I have an extremely im- 
portant letter to send off.” 

So it was that when brother and sister were 
seated at a small table on the ground-floor of a 
well-known Regent Street restaurant, Miss Bur- 
goyne had writing materials brought her, and she 
wrote her letter while Jim was in shy confabula- 
tion with the waiter. It was not a lengthened 
epistle; it ran so: 


’ 


’ said he. 


** Tuesday 


“Dear Percy,—Let it be as you wish. Your 
loving KaTE. 
“PS.—When shall you be in town? Come 


and see me.” 


She folded and enclosed and addressed the let- 
ter, but she did not give it to the waiter to post. 
It was of too great moment for that. She put it 
in her pocket ; she would herself see it safely de- 
spatched, 

Well, for a boy, Jim had not done so badly ; 
though, to be sure, his sister did not seem to pay 
much attention to these delicacies. Her brain 
was too busy. As she trifled with this thing or 
that, or sipped a little wine, she said: 

* Jim, I know what the dream of your life is ; 
it’s to go to a big pheasant shoot.” 

“Oh, is it!” he said, with the scorn born of 
superior knowledge. “Not much. I've tried 
my hand at pheasants; I know what they are. 
It’s all very well for those fellows in the papers 


So she chatted a little further, and looked § 





to talk about the easy shooting, the slaughter, 
the tame birds, and all that bosh—fellows who 
couldn’t hit a stuffed cockatoo at twenty yards. 
No, thanks; I know what pheasants are—the 
beasts !” 

“ Well, what kind of shooting would you really 
like ?” said this indulgent sister. 

“Tl tell you,” he said, with his face brighten- 
ing. “I should like to have the run of a good 
rabbit-warren, and to be allowed to wander about 
entirely by myself, with a gun and a spaniel; no 
keeper looking on, and worrying, and criticising— 
that’s my idea.” 

“ All right,” said she; “I think I can promise 
you that.” 

“ You?” he said, looking at her, and wonder- 
ing if she had gone out of her wits. 

“Yes,” she answered, sweetly. ‘“ Don’t you 
think there will be plenty of rabbits about a 
place like Petmanswortl: ?” 

“ And what then ?” 

“ Well, I’m going to marry Sir Percival Miles,” 
said Miss Kate, with much serene complacency. 


or = 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
A REUNION. 


Here is a long baleony, shaded by pillared arch- 
es, the windows hung with loose blinds of reeds 
in gray and scarlet. If you adventure out into 
the hot sunlight, you may look away down the 
steep and rugged hill, where there are groups of 
flat-roofed white houses dotted here and there 
among the dark palms and olives and arbored 
vines; and then your eyes naturally turn to the 
vast extent of shimmering blue sea, with the faint 
outline of the Italian coast and the peaked Vesu- 
vius beyond. But inside, in the spacious, rather 
bare rooms, it is cooler. And in one of these, at 
the farther end, stands a young man in front of 
a piano, striking a chord from time to time, and 
exercising a voice that does not seem to have lost 
much of its timbre; while there is an exceedingly 
pretty, gentle-eyed, rather foreign-looking young 
lady engaged in putting flowers on the central 
table, which is neatly and primly laid out for 
four. 

“ Come, Leo,” she says, “ is it not enough? You 
are in too great a hurry, I believe. Are you jea- 
lous of Mr. Doyle? Do you wish to go back at 
once ? No, no; we must get Mr. Mangan and his 
bride to make a long stay, before we go over with 
them to the big towns on the main-land. Will you 
go out and see if the Riésposta is visible yet?” 

“ What splendid weather for Maurice and Fran- 
cie, isn’t it, Ntoniella ?” said he (for there are oth- 
er pet names besides the familiar Nina for any 
one called Antonia). “ I wish we could have had 
our wedding day along with theirs. Well, at least 
we will have ourhoney-moon trip along with them; 
and we shall have to be their guides, you know, 
in Venice, and Rome, and Florence, for neither of 
them knows much Italian.” 

“Yes; but, Leo,” said Nina, who was still busy 
with her flowers,“ when we go back with them to 
Naples, you really must speak properly. It is too 
bad—the dialect—it is not necessary—you can 
speak well if you wish—it was only to make fun 
of Sabetta that you began—now it is always.” 

He only laughed at her grave remonstrance. 

“Oh, don’t you preach at me, Ntoniella !” he 
said, in the very language she was deprecating. 
“There are lots of things I can say to you that 
sound nicer that way.” 

He turned from the piano at last, and took up 
an English newspaper that he had previously 
opened. 

“ Ntonié, tell me, did you read all the news this 
morning ?” 

“No—a little,” Nina answered, snipping off 
the redundant stalks of the grapes. 

“You did not see the announcement about— 
about Miss Cunyngham ?” 

At the mention of this name Nina looked up 
quickly, and there was some color in the pale 
clear complexion. 

“No. What is it, Leo?” 

“T thought you might have seen that, at all 
events,” he said, lightly. “Well, I will read it to 
you. ‘A marriage has been arranged and will 
shortly take place between Lord Rockminster, 
eldest son of the Earl of Fareborough, and Miss 
Honnor Cunyngham, daughter of the late Sir 
George Cunyngham, and sister of Sir Hugh Cun- 
yngham, of the Braes, Perthshire, and Aivron 
Lodge, Campden Hill” I should like to have sent 
them a little wedding present,” he went on, ab- 
sently, “ for both of them have been very kind to 
me; but I am grown penurious in my old age. I 
suppose we shall have to consider every farthing 
for many a day to come—” 

“Leo, why will you not take any of my mon- 
ey?” Nina exclaimed, but with shy and down- 
cast face. 

“ Your money !” he said, laughing. ‘* You talk 
as if you were a Russian princess, Ntoniella !” 

He drew aside the reeded blind of one of the 
windows and went out into the soft air: both land 
and sea—that beautiful stretch of shining blue 
—seemed quivering in the heat and abundant sun- 
light of June. 

“Nina, Nina!” he called, “ vou must make 
haste; the Risposta will soon be coming near; 
and we must be down in town to welcome Mau- 
rice and Francie when they come ashore.” 

In a second or two she was ready ; and he also. 

“There are so many things I shall have to tell 
Maurice,” he said, just as they were about to leave 
the house. “But do you think I shall be able to 
tell him, Ntoniella? No. He must guess. What 
you have been to me—what you are to me—how 
can I tell him, or any one ?” 

He took both her hands in his, and looked long 
and lovingly into her upturned face. 

“ Ntonie, tu si state a sciorta mia!” he said, 
meaning thereby that good fortune had befallen 
him at last. It was a pretty speech; and Nina, 





with her beautiful dark eyes fixed on his, an- 
swered him in the same dialect, and almost in 
the same terms, if in a lower voice, 
“EF a sciorta mia si tu!” ° 
THE END. 





A YOUNG GIRIVS READING. 
BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 
T eighteen a young girl has doubtless com- 
pleted a high-school course or its equivalent. 
She is living in a glorious time, when editors 
and authors all over the world are plying their 
pens for her entertainment and _ instruction. 
Travellers are visiting the remote corners of the 
earth’s surface for her. The hammer of the 
geologist, the telescope of the astronomer, and 
the delicate instruments of the physicist are for 
her revealing nature’s mysteries. Poets indite 
for her their choicest fancies, and historians peer 
into the past, and seek out the hidden motives 
of lives which have influenced the world. And 
the story writers—how fast do the products of 
their pens accumulate for the ever-ready audience 
of girls of eighteen! 

Above all things, the literature which is set 
before the girl must be bright and fresh. She 
is young; her heart fresh in fancy; her im- 
agination is ever seeking food. She must have 
life, activity, pleasant repasts for her intellectual 
palate. These she will have. Set her down to 
a sombre course of “ improving reading,” and you 
will find that she has somewhere within easy 
reach a story-book of the sort most readily ac- 
cessible; or, if this be denied her, her eyes may 
be intent on the dull page before her, but her 
mind is weaving a story of its own, and the printed 
words of wisdom fly far wide of their mark. 

In all the range of literature there is nothing 
more inspiring to the human mind than the story 
of human living. To this fact is attributable the 
strong hold which writers of fiction have upon 
their readers, But far more inspiring than the 
fictitious history is the record of a real Ife told 
by a sympathetic biographer, and of books of 
this sort there have never been so many as now. 
The old-fashioned biographer of dry facts and 
prosaic style has no place in this wide-awake age. 
The girl who is not already familiar with them 
should read the lives of such men and women as 
Madame Roland, Josephine, Margaret of Anjou, 
Elizabeth Fry, Fidelia Fisk, Charles and Mary 
Lamb, the Cary sisters, Joan of Arc, Rosa Bon- 
heur, Madame de Staél, Lady Jane Grev, Harriet 
Hosmer, Dorothy Wordsworth, Cesar, Scott, Na- 
poleon, Frederick the Great, Cromwell, Webster, 
Lincoln, Washington, Luther, Savonarola, Colum- 
bus, Dante, Michael Angelo, Phidias, Galileo, 
Henry of Navarre, Charlemagne, Wycliffe, and 
Hannibal, with others whose lives have marked 
some era of thought or action in the history of 
mankind, Nearly all of these have been writ- 
ten during the last few years by able hands, 
either in separate volumes or in collections of 
sketches of the lives of famous men and women, 
of which there is a great variety at present. Dr. 
John Lord’s lectures on noted characters, which 
were such an educational power a few years ago, 
are now printed in a set of five disconnected vol- 
umes, under the title, “ Beacon Lights of History.” 
They are comprehensive, critical, and entertaining. 

From the study of any of these noted people 
side tracks may be laid, so to speak, which shall 
take the reader into regions of great ricliness and 
beauty. Whoever reads the life of Madame Ro- 
land, for instance, would wish to know something 
more of the Girondists and the Red Republicans, 
the Feuillants, and the causes and results of the 
French Revolution. The present government of 
France wil be considered with interest. In sim- 
ilar manner, the life of Luther, of Charlemagne, of 
Hamilton, of Hannibal, of Cesar, of Wellington, 
of Napoleon and his generals, will take the reader 
into fresh fields of thought and research. The 
poets, historians, and artists, the musicians, nov- 
elists, preachers, discoverers, and inventors of the 
period will naturally come into prominence in 
connection with one’s reading, and the range of 
study be widely extended. A bright girl, whose 
tastes have not been vitiated by previous injudi- 
cious reading, will find that her imagination has 
been kindled, her ideals glorified, and her ambi- 
tion to make the best use of all her powers awak- 
ened by such a stimulating course of biographical 
reading. 

If the young reader be interested in music or 
art, she will study either more intelligently, hence 
with greater pleasure and profit, if she become 
familiar with the story of the great masters whose 
works she attempts to render. Mozart, Mendels- 
sohn, Beethoven, Handel, Haydn, the delightful 
novel Charles Auchester—having Mendelssohn for 
its hero—the little seriesof bookscalled “TheTone 
Masters,” and a dozen others, will readily suggest 
themselves to the lover of music. The German 
opera and Wagner have a full and complete lit- 
erature of their own of great value and interest. 
A good history of music and of musical instru- 
ments may be added to the list. Such reading 
has a reflex influence. The musical study in- 
creases interest in the great musician who com- 
posed it, and the story of his life enhances the 
charm of the composition, 

The girl artist has a still broader field from 
which to choose. The entertaining histories of 
art and of artists are almost numberless. Al- 
though the number of young art students is so 
large, comparatively few have an intelligent idea of 
the different schools‘of painting and sculpture,and 
the reasons which render them distinct from each 
other. It is quite possible to become familiar 
with the works of the great masters by means of 
books, and to know something of the best gal- 
leries in the world even if one never has an op- 
portunity to travel in other countries. 

There is a broad field of literature, half fiction, 
half essay, wholly graceful and pleasing, com- 
prising a great variety of themes which are re- 
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freshing and interesting to many young people. 
Among writers in this field may be named C. D 
Warner, George William Curtis (in such sketches 
as “ Prue and I”’), Helen Hunt, Charles Lamb, 0. 
W. Holmes, S. O. Jewett, and many others. All of 
the authors named stray at times far beyond the 
comprehension of some young people, but they 
appeal so frequently to the youthful imagination, 
and are withal so charmingly graceful and enter- 
taining, that no list of books for our young girl 
could be complete without them. To these should 
also be added the delightful out-of-door recrea- 
tions of Thoreau, Burroughs, and Hammerton. 

If a young girl’s fancy “inclines to poetry, keep 
from her the ‘weakly sentimental kind, and give 
her the strong, romantic, but bracing, poems of 
Scott, the wild border ballads found in Bishop 
Percy's Reliques of English Poetry, and the early 
German and Scandinavian lege mds. Whittier’s 
tender yet strong verses, Longfellow, Burns, 
Adelaide Proctor, some of Jean Ingelow’s poetry, 
and Helen Hunt may be named as safe, and in 
most instances likely to produce a correct poetical 
taste. Shakespeare may be read with the student, 
but is not always enjoyed by young people who 
take their first taste of him in solitary readings. 
The rugged strength of Homer, Aischylus, Eurip- 
ides, Sophocles, of Virgil as well, taken from the 
best translations, may be helpfully interspersed 
with the modern poets. The old names may at 
first appear portentous, but if the reader has a 
natural instinct for what is fine, she can hardly 
fail to appreciate the story of “ Prometheus 
Bound” and the romantic tale of the Trojan war. 
In connection with better and more literal trans- 
lations it is interesting to read Mrs. Browning’s 
translation, or rather transcription, of “ Prome- 
theus,” written when the author was but twenty- 
six years old. 

Shall we select novels for the girl of eighteen ? 
By all means. And love stories? Why not— 
provided they are not allowed in such quantities 
or of such quality as to destroy the taste for 
all other books? But, by all means, let them 
be chosen by a person of taste and feeling, who 
has not forgotten her own youth, and yet has 
sufficient judgment to reject that which is vapid 
and purposeless, The young girl has a 
heart is doubtless destined to lose it some day. 
Her woman’s kingdom likely to be the 
kingdom of love and home. She will read love 
stories in the lives of real people. Let her grat- 
ify her taste for stories by reading those in 
which the entire plot does not turn on the inci- 
dents of love and marriage. Give her Scott and 
Dickens, Mrs. Mulock-Craik, Mrs. Oliphant, Helen 
Hunt, William Black, Charles Egbert Craddock, 
W. D. Howells, Mrs. Whitney, Constance Fenimore 
Woolson, and the like, the work of strong, right- 
minded men and women, who present interesting 
but not too roseate views of life. 

Nearly every young American in these bustling 
times looks forward to the European tour. Our 
girl of eighteen has no doubt high hopes in that 
direction. Even if her e xpe sctation is never real- 
ized, she will find great pleasure in fitting herself 
to enjoy such a trip. Select the best 
European guide-books, or perhaps one of each 
important country, and from the text concerning 
a given city—London, if you please—choose some 
reference which is not understood. The notable 
names under the heading ‘“ Westminster Abbey 
may require some explanation. What is the 
s’ Corner” to one who knows nothing of 
Chaucer or Addison or Shakespeare? The Tower 
of London is full of interest when it recalls the 
lives that have ended there. The Marshalsea, 
London Bridge, Temple Court, The Fo:ntain, 
should suggest Little Dorritt, Nancy, John West- 
lock, and Ruth Pinch, and a ‘hundred 
friends to whom Dickens has introduced us. 
What is Exmoor to one who has never come 
under the entrancing spell of Blackmore’s Lorna 
Doone? Or Haworth, or Melrose, or Grasmere, 
or the Shetland Isles, to one who associates with 
them no life or story ? | 
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The best English novels 
afford excellent pictures of English and Conti- 
nental life and customs. Or the young girl may 
take a given city—Rome, Venice, Versailles, Stras- 
burg, Lucerne, Constantinople—and study with 
care the people, the interesting events which have 
there been accomplished, and the historic persons 
who have made it their home, and in this way she 
may become so familiar with the place that she 
will not approach it as a stranger, but will at once 
feel at home, and will be able to make the best 
use of the tite that she may have to spend there. 

No mention has yet been made of scientific 
works. <A large library of literature of this sort 
has been written in simplified and entertaining 
form within a few years. If our girl friend has 
no knowledge whatever of botany, geology, physi- 
ology, chemistry, or astronomy, she may choose 
one of the books prepared for very young readers. 
The catalogue of any good publis shing house 
will furnish a list from which to select. No 
young person ought in these days of discovery 
and invention to be satisfied without some know- 
ledge of the world of flowers, of stars and planets, 
of the siory of the earth’s formation, and of the 
wonderful development of chemical and physical 
forces. She who has some knowledge of any one 
of the sciences has always at hand a source of 
interest and recreation. 

In general it may be said that the young girl 
should never, on any pretence, be permitted to 
read an unworthy book, The catalogues of the 
large publishing houses are crowded with good 
things, and any one of the half-dozen literary 
journals sufficiently describes and characterizes 
the publications. To spend time over a poor 
book is as unnecessary as it is unwise. And 
when one considers the influence of good litera- 
ture, how large a majority of the noted men and 
women of all ages have been stimulated and 
nerved to action by the thought of others ex- 
pressed in some form, it may not be regarded a 
matter of small moment to select the reading for 
a girl of eighteen. 














LIFE IN SLEEP. 
BY GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 
if EYOND the conscious life I know— 
The conscious life of smiles and tears, 
Untiring in its ebb and flow, 
In what it feels and sees and hears— 


I live the vagrant life of sleep: 
Sweet, wild, fantastic, or perchance 
Vague as the wandering mists that keep 
The sunlight in their gray expanse. 


And yet this second life to me 
Is real in some mysterious way. 

It wafts me over land and sea, 
Through starry night and golden day; 





It leads me back into the past, 
Or gives .the aching present hope; 

And there are hours when, strange and vast, | 
It speaks and bids the future ope. 

It laughs at time, it laughs at space; 
It binds and frees me at its will; 

It has the summer’s sportive grace, 
It has the winter’s cruel chill. 


| 

at its touch, and youth 

Revives with hardy bloom and breath; 

Joy bubbles from the heart of ruth } 
As if the dead had not known death. 


Age withers 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ove Own CorresronpeEnt. } 


_ this season of the year the best place to 
study the fashions is at a grand nuptial 
mass in a family of distinction and great wealth. 
There a complete panorama is unrolled, and one | 
has the benefit of a reunion of all the beautiful 
toilettes, which will only be encountered sparsely 

distributed later in the season. 
the good fortune to assist 
dings. 


| 






I have just had | 
at one of these wed- | 
As regards the dressing, one of the char- 
acteristic features was the prevalence of straight 
undraped skirts, and another the abundance of 
light toilettes, even the old ladies wearing silver 
gray which was almost white, @idlewl green, and 
pale yellow. Another feature that impressed the 
beholder was that almost all the sleeves were 
short, in Louis XV. style: the sleeve is cut off 
well above the elbow, and finished with a lace 
frill, which droops on the glove, the glove coming 
well up under the sleeve. These short sleeves | 
accompanied high corsages as well as those that | 
were cut down at the throat. For bonnets most | 
| 
| 
| 


| 


of the ladies wore very small sapotes, with a 
crown of metal embroidery, surrounded by a tur- 
ban-like twist of velvet which repeated the color 
of the dress or its accessories, with an aigrette 
or bird or small ostrich tips for trimming. The 
young ladies wore round hats, and the majority | 
of these matched the dress. For example, a | 
young girl in a pale pink dress with Florentine | 
red velvet wore a wide round hat of pale pink 
plush faced with the dark velvet; another wore 
a cream white dress with mauve silk, and a wide- | 
wvimmed white hat trimmed with a very long 
white ostrich plume, and underneath, at the back 
and front, were clusters of Parma violets, which | 
rested on the hair in a seemingly hap-hazard 
fashion. Yellow tints were numerously repre- 
sented among silk toilettes, varying from palest 
straw-color to deep golden ; among velvet dresses 
the reddish tints predominated. Jewels were 
worn in profusion; indeed the custom of wear- 
ing them during the day is spreading in Paris, 
where, hitherto, they have reserved for 
evening, and their display in the morning has 
been regarded as the greatest of solecisms in 
dress. Now, under pretext of a pressing need 
for bonnet pins, buckles, chatelaines, and ear- 
rings, gold and gems are freely worn ; diamonds, 
however, are still an exception, and are kept for 
evenings. 

For actual or formal protection from the cold, 
short wraps of all conceivable shapes, which did 
not conceal the handsome dresses beneath, were 
worn, of chinchilla, feathers, plush, light-colored 
brocades, and embroidered velvets; one very 
handsome cape of blue velvet was richly embroid- | 
ered in dull silver and lined with chinchilla, 
Some of these short wraps had a velvet yoke, | 
round or pointed, to which a short cape-shaped 
mantle of brocade was attached. This velvet 
yoke is a favorite feature of wrappings, and num- 
bers of those for the coming demi-season (Feb- 
ruary and March) are to be made in this fashion. 
The junction of the yoke with the lower part of 
the wrap is effected by a heading, or concealed | 
by a band of passementerie. Cloaks of Scotch 
plaids in which green predominates are to be 
made with a yoke of green velvet, surrounded by 
a double ruffle of the plaid. Plain materials, in 
wool and in silk, seem to have gone out entirely 
for short wraps. In silks large-patterned bro- 
cades are used, or matelasse, with raised designs, 
Plush and velvet wraps have brocaded linings. 
The yokes, which are used quite as much for cor- 
sages as for wraps, are sometimes covered with 
rich embroidery. Others are framed in a feather 
band, Altogether feather bands of all colors are 
much used for trimming. A high corsage will 
have a feather band around the neck, and, more 
often, a low corsage is bordered with feathers 
around the neck and armholes. Black curled os- 
trich bands are used on light-colored gowns, on 
cream, old-blue, sky blue, old-rose, pale pink, and 
red. Many articles are made entirely of feathers 
—small collars and deep capes, stoles, and muffs. 

The new silks for dinner and evening toilettes 
are magnificent in design and coloring. Immense 
flowers and sprays of exquisite tints almost cover 
the light grounds of rich brocades. Rich pékins, 
as striped silks are called in Paris, have broad 
ribbon stripes of dark velvet on a light satin 
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ground, which is strewn with flowers. The colors 
are soft and delicate without being insipid. Moss 
green designs are on a pale pink ground, and the 
reverse, pale pink on moss green; a mauve ground 
has ciel blue bouquets embroidered in silver; vert 
d’eau or Nile green is strewn with clusters of tea- 
roses and their foliage. Vert d’eau is preferred 
to most other colors for evening toilettes. Here 
is a specimen gown in greens: The front and 
sides of the skirt and the décolleté front of the | 





pointed bodice are of emerald green velvet; the 
half-high back and the sleeves of the bodice, and 


the train, which is cut in one with it, are of vert | 
d'eau silk brocaded with tea-roses. The neck of 
the bodice is draped with vert d’eau silk gauze. 
A handsome evening dress for a young woman 
is of rose-leaf soft royale silk. The round cor- 
sage is cut down very low on the bust, and filled 
out with a plastron of pink gauze, puffed hori- 
zontally ; it has short puffed sleeves. The skirt 
is long, but without a train, and at its lower edge 
is a border of white silk passementerie lace, with 
sharp points upturned ; a girdle and Medicis col- 
lar of the sharp-pointed passementerie are on the 
corsage. For the moment, straight skirts with- 
out a vestige of tournure predominate, though 
there are still many women who persist in their 
opposition to them. Embroidery continues to be 
a mark of exclusive elegance—that is, special 
embroidery on the garment, The pointed décolle- 
té bodices of evening dresses are embroidered, 
sometimes in a single design on the front, repeat- 
ed on each half of the back, others having a nar- 
row vine or border along all the edges, or simply 
a narrow vine on each side of the eyelet-holes in 
a: back, for most are laced at the back. 
must mention a beautiful tea gown made of 
cream white, very light, woollen. The straight 
skirt, quite long, is bor fered with a deep galloon 
in pale Persian tints, A sort of over-dress is 
made with a full pleated bodice fastened diago- 
nally, the skirt draped d@ la Grecque on the left 
side, and bordered with narrower galloon ; 
wide slashed sleeves hang over close under-sleeves ; 
the folds of bodice and skirt are held by a large 
gold buckle at the waist. No description can 
convey idea of the grace and distinction of 
this gown, which would delight the soul of an 
artist. Another graceful gown is of white 
wool crape, over an inner part, represented by a 
guimpe, skirt front, and under-sleeves, of pink 
silk. This gown has a train, which is seemingly 
suspended on the back below the guimpe by two 
embroidered straps. Emmetiné RayMonp. 
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FESTAL DAY IN VENICE, FIF- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


See illustration on front page. 


M* J. WAGREZ is a painter who delights 
31 in the rich, warm tones, the symphonies 
of color, introduced in the pictorial domain by 
Titian and Tintoretto. He goes back to the fif- 
teenth century for the luxurious mise en scéne of 
his refined and glowing pictures. Dazzling jew- 
els and shimmering brocades contribute their gor- 
geousness to the effect produced by brilliant fig- 
ures in settings of patrician or ecclesiastical 
splendor, and altogether his pictures take us for 
a moment to the sunny shores of the Adriatic or 
the glories of Venetian palatial grandeur. 

Wagrez is not a the Salon, 
He has been e ioring for some years the much 
coveted “ Ex.” (** Exempt du Jury d’Admission’’) ; 
in other his works are privileged to 
enter the Salon without special approval, and 
he is highly considered among modern colorists. 
Most of his subjects are borrowed from the fif- 
teenth century—that dazzling era of luxurious 
display, when every group formed a picture, and 
every street or hall a harmonious background. 
One of his most remarkable pictures, exhibited 
at the Salon of 1888, represented a “ Christening 
in St. Mark’s Cathedral,” and attracted much at- 
tention by its effective grouping and happy treat 
ment of being in- 
vested with the peculiar charm of contrast be 
tween the helpless, diminutive innocence of the 
hero of the day, reposing in his nurse’s arms, and 
the grand, severe, historical surround the 
majestic edifice. This year’s picture is a fit com 
panion for the former. A “Festal Morning in 
Venice” takes us to another brilliant 
under glowing sunshine this time, at 
the steps of an aristocratic mansion on the Grand 
Canal, enough of the facade being shown to de- 
light pupils of Ruskin in architecture. A bevy of 
beautiful young women, dark and fair, are issuing 
from the porch, clad in elegant 
senting in the variety of their 
types of Venetian loveliness. 
youth with the raven locks and 
at his neck, who is respectfully assisting a lady 
to his gayly adorned gondola, is a felicitous 
type of young Italian manhood, one not entirely 
lost even now, though, singularly enough, rather 
to be found among plebeian classes than in pa- 
trician circles. The gondoliers, too, are fine fig- 
| ures of picturesque value, while the grave, elderly 
| lookers-on from the balcony above are in happy 
| contrast to the brilliant scene below. Gay notes 
| are added in the heavy wreaths of flowers fes- 
tooning the gondolas, in the carpet thrown on tie 
stairs, in the distant domes and spires that glit- 
ter in the background, in the sky of purest ether 
that fitly crowns that scene of luxurious pleasure. 

The picture takes us back very vividly to the 
| Renaissance times it is intended to recall. Such 
may have appeared on a festive morning the 
daughters of Faliero or Foseari; such, Bianca or 
Desdemona, or other princely maidens, leaving 
the noble portals of “‘ la Ca’ d’ Oro” or the ducal 
palace for a long day of thoughtless gavety, all 
ignorant yet of coming woe and impending doom ; 
such a glowing scene may have been conjured up 
in a vision from the windows of Casa Guidi by 
the Brownings to quicken inspiration and become 
enshrined in harmonious verse. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Omauna.—Say, “I learned,” i you cannot say, “IT 
have been taught.” S te, formal or other- 
wise, with your no e, , unless your 
formal note is written in th 1 person. : 

Mus. G. E. 8.—Get plain linen damask fora hem- 


stitched table-cloth and napkins 

Facru. cas will probably he 
spring. Use bands of gimp or of 
your curtains. We have not space 
answer your other inquiries 





worn again next 
ribbon to tie back 
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Reapver.—The Bazar does not recommend cosmetics, 
Grao! You will fin ooK ign for your wool 
dress on page 776 of Bazar 
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Young | es wear short veils when 





dressing in mourning, but they ave them off or drape 
them at the back sooner than older ladies do. Black 
fox and Astrakhan fur are used to 

worn as mourning. Far trim: 

roughly, and many are dyed ; 
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Jxox.—Dress-coats have either the peaked | 
the lo shaw Ang t is faced with sill 106 
satin. The vest opens low to match the coat, has a 
moder uttons three or four buttons; it 
may be *,as you please. Trousers are 
usually finish “dp Pn non t tside seams, but a flat 

Lis also used there. 

Sussoniser.—Why not for a January party have 
a tableaux calendar? cleverly costumed fig- 
ures, either girls or pose singly, each as a 
month, and then have il picture of the entire 
twelve introduced by the it of the New-Year just 
at midnight. 

Very O.p Susscriser At an evening church wed- 





ding the bride’s relati - 
out bonnets, but an “ elderly and de 
wear a handsome bonnet with her tra 
else one of the fashionab! 














e caps, or rathe en 
es, made of a bit of real lace, ostrich tips, and ribbon, 
fastened on by gold or jewelled bair-pins, 

** Don.’’—Mosses will grow better than anything else 
in the “semi-twilight of an inside flat. Florists can 
supply you with other greet — ts, but even hardy 
ae a few ttle light. 

- R—Bridemaids w ind white slip- 
aaa with white silk | f 1 of hats f 
evening wedding they wear ill wreath of < 
roses on the hair, and similar r garlands are around 





the neck and on the front of the bodice 
Bangor Sussouniser.—Many oaks cover t 
dress entirely, almost touching the ground, t it is 
better to make them short enough to show an inch o 
two of the dress skirt. Have your black camel’s-hair 
waist pointed in front and back, with the front lapped 
to the left side, and a pointed plastron of 
gray-blue satin brocade gathered below the collar. 
Hook the gathered back of the skirt 
Hlave moderately full sleeves with brocade cuffs 
WELLINGTON Scpscetper.—Wear tan or 














above the bo 










with walking costumes. Have a fluffy bang and a low 
soft coil or else a looped braid for the back hair. 
P.—If attention to diet and the ordinary laws of 
health do not ¢ I srions trouble of which you 
speak, you shou your family physician 
Ranou.—With your ved velvet skirt have a cam- 
el’s-hair over-dress made with pointed waist in front 
and redingote back; a pointed, gathered vest of old- 
rose or old-blue satin will relieve it of its plainness. 


Make the challi with the s 


ind pointed 





bodice like either of the mo > 776 of Bazar 
No. 44, Vol. XXII, 1 I on as trim- 
ming. For your little girl have a large black or brown 


felt hat, with wide unwired 
trich tips around the crown 
with a full belted waist and full skirt of the stripes, 
and a yoke and full sleeves of olive green surah. 

An Inquiring Morurer.—The use of ma’am and sir 
by children in replying to their elders is entirely given 
up; they are taught to say, ‘* Yes, mamma,” or, “‘ No, 
grandmamma”; and in answering the questions of 
they simply repeat the name of the person ad- 
dressed, as ‘ Yes Mrs. Smith.” The lamp shades ot 
silk and lace are intended both for E decor 
shade the light ; a glass chimney and a large wire frame 
to support the shade are sufficient protection from the 
heat when the lamp is lighted. About furs, read an- 
swer to Kossuth K. 

A. L. A.—Write to the se¢ 
say that you gratefully 

An Ovp Reaver 


rim, and rosettes or os- 
Make her striped dress 





pein 
others, 





ation and to 





retary of the 
acknowleds ve the kind let 
C ertainly ; ; a boa of fur or 
thers is suitable for a woman of forty. 

Amy.—Table mats are very little used. Doilies are 
merely for ornament; dry your fingers on the napkin 
Never use “ Mra.” when signing your name. Put it 
in brackets below, if your correspondent is a stranger. 
A wife addresses “ her husband before his children’ 
by his first name, or by any affectionate expression 
she chooses 


society, 





fea- 














Bianoue.—Your ideas about the black dress are 
good 

Anita G.—The pile of plush in your cloak should 
turn up or down according to the shading of the 
plush 

Earnest Inquirer.—Yow will find mu 
formation you ask in an article ed **'] 
Colony in Dresden,” published in Bazar 

XIf 

MoB As there are no attendants, it will be beat for 
the bride and groom to enter the parlor togethe rake 
your bouquet with you to the dressing-room, uM) d dis- 
tribute the flowers among your friends just fore 
eaving the house. eave the cards on your wedding 
presents 

Mus. J. A. A.—The hook of Games and 

American Children, published by the Mesers. 


probably suggest many games fo 
A Sunsoriser.—The expression si 


young } . 
inply means a con- 


junction of ali the States. 
Anne.—A widow should not use her late husband's 
title on invitations or cards. Send the same kind of 


invitation to the groom’s friends in 
that you do to your daughter's friends. She can is 
separate cards for her days in her new home, or e 
have her day engraved on her ting cards, 
ater should be boiling when poured on the tea, 


his distant home 








und it 


should be left “to draw” seven minutes before 

using 
H. G. M.—Trim your “autumn booth” at the fair 
with chrysanthemums, dahlias, autumn leaves, and 


sheaves of wheat, and sell the fruits aud flowers of au- 
tumn. The leg-of-mutton sleeve is full at the top and 
lose -titting below the elbow. 

The wash for the hair was given in Bazay 
. XXIL, which will be sent you on receipt 
of 10 cents. Get ribbed velvet, or else plaid silk, to 
combine with your heliotrope goods, using it as a yoke 
front and full sleeves on the pointed w: sist, and in 
panel on the front of the skirt. 

4 G. P.—Why not have a card-room as well as a 
dancing-room? Introduce a round game like lotto, 
with prizes, which always give interest to a game 

Uncutturep.—Robert Browning is the piration 
of the * Browning craze"; read his poems, and you 
will understand why 

E. M 



























M. E.—Send one card for you me” regret. 
It is better form to use plain pa | formal notes. 
It may be stamped with your address if you wish 
The form you enclose for acceptance of dinner invita- 


tion is perfectly correct. call within two 
weeks if possible. 

Miss Ignoranok.—The callers, probably knowing 
you by sight, will give you some cue. Eat fruit with 
as little fuss and form as possible; peel a pear neatly, 
and cut it in sections with your fruit knife. 

Soutnuern Cau.—If you receive only a card for the 
— g ceremony at the church, no response is ne- 

sessary. 

A Yoururut Reaprer.—Certainly; send 
either by messenger or if you cannot attend the 
reception. A wedding announcement calls for no ac- 
knowledgment. 

. K—If your mourning is not for a member of 
your immediate family, there is no objection to your 


Pay your 








your card 


post 


\ receiving calla, 
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EVEN IMOIL 


Fig. 1.— Diner Dress. Fig. 2.—Moprrn Crassica, Gown. Fig. 3.—Batt Dress with Drapep Bopice. Fig. 4—Recerrion Dress with Snort Train.—Front. Fig. 5.—Biack Vetvet Eveniné' Fig 
For description see Suppl. For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. (For Back, see Page 44.] For description see Supplement 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No, VIIL, Figs. 60-61. 
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EVEN IMMOILETTES. 


tT Evens ' Fig. 6.—Yousa Lapy’s DancinG Drgss. Fig. 7.—Batt Dress or Movussetine DE Sole aND Fig. 8—Gown with Vetver Bopice Fig. 9.—Deésvurante’s Dress. Fig. 12.—Suortr Evenina Dre 
| Supplement Vor description see Supplement. Brocapr.—Froyt,—[For Back, see Page 44.] AND PRaly. For description see Supplement, [See Page 44.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IX., Figs. 62-67. For description see Suppiement. For description see Suj 
Fig. 10.—Recerrion Toicerte. Fig. 11.—Wauure Bexcatine Dasss. 


For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 
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CHAPTER L 


THE CHILD OF SAMSON, 


T was the evening of a fine September day. 
Through the square window, built out so as to 
form another room almost as large as that which 
had been thus enlarged, the autumn sun, now fast 
declining to the west, poured in warm and strong. 
But not too warm or too strong for the girl on 
whose head it fell as she sat leaning back in the 
low chair, her face turned toward the window. 
The sun of Scilly is never too fierce or too burn- 
ing in summer, nor in winter does it ever lose its 
force; in July, when the people of the adjacent 
islands of Great Britain and Ireland venture not 
forth into the glare of the sun, here the soft sea 
mists and the strong sea-air temper the heat; and 
in December the sun still shines with a lingering 
warmth, as if he loved the place. This girl lived 
in the sunshine all the year round; rowed in it; 
lay in it; basked in it, bareheaded, summer and 
winter ; in the winter she would sit sheltered from 
the wind in some warm corner of the rocks; in 
summer she would lie on the hill-side or stand 
upon the high headlands and the sea-beat er: 
while the breezes, which in the Land of Lyonesse 
do never cease, played with her long tresses and 
kept her soft cheek cool. 

The window was wide open on all three sides ; 
the girl had been doing some kind of work, but 
it had dropped from her hands, and now lay un- 
regarded on the floor; she was gazing upon the 
scene before her, but with the accustomed eyes 
which looked out upon it every day. A girl who 
has such a picture continually before her all day 
long never tires of it, though she may not be al- 
ways consciously considering it and praising it. 
The stranger, for his part, cannot choose but ery 
aloud for admiration ; but the native, who knows 
it as no stranger can, is silent. The house, half- 
way up the low hill, looked out upon the south— 
to be exact, its aspect was southwest by south— 
so that from this window the girl saw always, 
stretched out at her feet, the ocean, now glowing 
in the golden sunshine of September. Had she 
been tall enough she might even have seen the 
coast of South America, the nearest land in the 
far distance. Looking southwest, that is, she 
would have seen the broad mouth of Oroonooque 
and the shores of El Dorado. This broad sea- 
scape was broken exactly in the middle by the 
Bishop’s Rock and its stately light-house rising 
tall and straight out of the water; on the left 
hand the low hill of Annet shut out the sea; and 
on the right Great Minalto, rugged and black, 
the white foam always playing round its foot or 
flying over its great black northern headland, 
bounded and framed the picture. Almost in the 
middle of the water, not more than two miles dis- 
tant, a sailing ship, all sails set, made swift way, 
bound outward one knows not whither, Lovely 
at all times is a ship in full sail, but doubly love- 
ly when she is seen from afar, sailing on a smooth 
sea, under a cloudless sky, the sun of afternoon 
lighting up her white sails. No other ships were 
in sight; there was not even the long line of 
smoke which proclaims the steamer below the 
horizon; there was not even a Penzance fishing- 
boat tacking slowly homeward with brown sails 
and its two masts; in this direction there was no 
other sign of man, 

The girl, I say, saw this sight every day; she 
never tired of it, partly because no one ever tires 
of the place in which he was born and has lived 
—not even an Arab of the Great Sandy Desert ; 
partly because the sea, which has been called 
by unobservant poets unchanging, does, in fact, 
change—face, color, mood, even shape—every 
day, and is never the same, except, perhaps, when 
the east wind of March covers the sky with a mo- 
notony of gray, and takes the color out of the face 
of ocean, as it takes the color from the granite 
rocks, last year’s brown and yellow fern, and the 
purple heath. To this girl, who lived with the 
sea around her, it always formed a setting, a back- 
ground, a frame for her thoughts and dreams. 
Wherever she went, whatever she said or sang, 
or thought or did, there was always in her ears 
the lapping or the lashing of the waves ; always 
before her eyes was the white surge flying over 
the rocks; always the tumbling waves. But as 
for what she actually thought or what she dream- 
ed, seeing how ignorant of the world she was, 
and how innocent and how young, and as for 
what was passing in her mind this afternoon as 
she sat at the window, I know not. On the first 
consideration of the thing, one would be inclined 
to ask how, without knowledge, can a girl think or 
imagine or dream anything. On further thought, 
one understands that knowledge has very little 
to do with dreams or fancies. Yet, with or with- 
out knowledge, no poet, sacred bard, or prophet 
has ever been able to divine the thoughts of a 
girl or to interpret them, or even to set them 
down in consecutive language. I suppose they 
are not, in truth, thoughts. Thought implies 
‘easoning, and the connection of facts, and the 
experience of life as far as it has gone. A young 
maiden’s mind is full of dimly seen shadows and 
pallid ghosts which flit across the brain and dis- 
appear. These shadows have the semblance of 
shape, but it is dim and uncertain; they have 
the pretence of color, but it changes every mo- 
ment; if they seem to show a face, it vanishes 
immediately and is forgotten. Yet these shad- 
ows smile upon the young with kindly eyes ; they 
beckon with their fingers, and point to where, 





rs 





low down on the horizon, with cloudy outline, 
lies the Purple Island—to such a girl as this the 
future is always a small island girt by the sea, 
far off and lonely. The shadows whisper to her ; 
they sing to her; but no girl has ever yet told 
us—even if she understands—what it is they 
tell her. 

She had been lying there, quiet and motionless, 
for an hour or more, ever since the tea-things 
had been taken away—at Holy Hill they have 
tea at half past four. The ancient lady who was 
in the room with her had fallen back again into 
the slumber which held her nearly all day long, 
as well as all the night. The house seemed thor- 
oughly wrapped and lapped in the softest peace 
and stillness; in one corner a high clock, wooden- 
cased, swung its brass pendulum behind a pane 


| of glass with solemn and sonorous chronicle of 


the moments, so that they seemed to march rath- 
er than to fly. A clock ought not to tick as if 
Father Time were hurried and driven along with- 
out dignity and by a scourge. This clock, for 
one, was not in a hurry. Its tick showed that 
Time rests not, but hastes not. There is admoni- 
tien in such a clock. When it has no one to 
admonish but a girl whose work depends on her 
will, its voice might seem thrown 
yet one never knows the worth of an ad- 
monition, Besides, the clock suited the place and 
the room. Where should Time march, with sol- 
emn step and slow, if not on the quiet island of 
Samson, in the archipelago of Scilly? On its 
face was written the name of its maker, plain for 
all the world to see—* Peter Trevellick, Penzance, 
a.p. 1741.” 

The room was not ceiled, but showed the dark 
joists and beams above, once painted, but a 
long time ago. The walls were wainscoted and 
painted drab, after an old fashion now gone out; 
within the panels hung colored prints, which must 
have been there since the beginning of this cen- 
tury. They represented rural subjects—the farm- 
er sitting before a sirloin of beef, while his wife, 
a cheerful nymph, brought him Brown George, 
foaming with her best home-brewed; the chil- 
dren hung about his knees expectant of morsels, 
Or the rustic bade farewell to his sweetheart, the 
recruiting sergeant waiting for him, and the vil- 
lagers, to a woman, bathed in tears. There were 
half a dozen of those compositions simply col- 
ored. I believe they are now worth much mon- 
ey. But there were many other things in this 
room worth money. Opposite the fireplace stood 
a cabinet of carved oak, black with age, precious 
beyond price. Behifid its glass windows one 
could see a collection of things once strange and 
rare —things which used to be brought home 
by sailors long before steamers ploughed every 
ocean and globe-trotters trotted over every land. 
There were wonderful things in coral, white and 
red and pink; Venus’s-fingers from the Philip- 
pines ; fans from the Seychelles, stuffed birds of 
wondrous hue, daggers and knives, carven toma- 
hawks, ivory tovs, and many other wonders from 
the far East and fabulous Cathay. Beside the 
cabinet was a wooden desk, carved in mahogany, 
with a date of 1645, said to have been brought 
to the islands by one of the Royalist prisoners 
whom Cromwell hanged upon the highest cairn 
of Hangman’s Island, There was no escaping 


own sweet 


away; 


| Cromwell—not even in Scilly any more than in 


| of all. 


| 


Jamaica. In one corner was a cupboard, the 
door standing open. No collector ever came here 
to gaze upon the treasures unspeakable of cups 
and saucers, plates and punch-bowls. On the 
mantel-shelf were brass candlesticks and silver 
candlesticks, side by side with “ ornaments” of 
china, pink and gold, belonging to the artistic 
reign of good King George the Fourth. On the 
hearth-rug before the fire, which was always burn- 
ing in this room all the year round, lay an old 
dog sleeping. 

Everybody knows the feeling of a room or a 
house belonging to the old. Even if the win- 
dows are kept open, thie air is always close. Rest, 
a gentle, elderly angel, sits in the least frequented 
room with folded wings. Sleep is always coming 
to the doors at all hours; for the sake of Rest 
and Sleep the house must be kept very quiet; 
nobody must ever laugh in the house; there is 
none of the litter that children make; nothing is 
out of its place; nothing is disturbed ; the furni- 
ture is old-fashioned and formal; the curtains 
are old and faded ; the carpets are old, faded, and 
worn; it is always evening; everything belong- 
ing to the house has done its work; all together, 
like the tenant, are sitting still—solemn, hushed, 
at rest, waiting for the approaching end. 

The only yonng thing at Holy Hill was the girl 
at the window. Everything else was old—the 
servants, the farm laborers, the house, and the 
furniture. In the great hooded arm-chair beside 
the fire reposed the proprietor, tenant, or owner 
She was the oldest and the most venera- 
ble dame ever seen. At this time she was asleep ; 
her head had dropped forward a little, but not 
much; her eyes were closed; her hands were 
folded in her lap. She was now so very ancient 
that she never left her chair except for her bed; 
also, by reason of her great antiquity, she now 
passed most of the day in sleep, partly awake in 
the morning, when she gazed about and asked 
questions of the day. But sometimes, as you 
will presently see, she revived again in the even- 
ing, became lively and talkative, and suffered her 
memory to return to the ancient days. 

By the assistance of her handmaidens this 
venerable lady was enabled to present an appear- 
ance both picturesque and pleasing, chiefly be- 
cause it carried the imagination back to a period 
so very remote. To begin with,she wore her 
bonnet all day long. Forty years ago it was not 
uncommon in country places to find very old 
ladies who wore their bonnets all day long. Ursu- 
la Rosevean, however, was the last who still pre- 
served that ancient custom. It was a large bon- 
net that she wore, a kind of bonnet calculated to 
impress very deeply the imagination of one— 
whether male or female—who saw it for the first 








time; it was of bold design, as capacious as a 
store-ship, as flowing in its lines as an old man- 
of-war; inspired to a certain extent by the fash- 
ions of the Waterloo period, yet in great part 
of independent design. Those few who were per- 
mitted to gaze upon the bonnet beheld it rever- 
ently. Within the bonnet an adroit arrangement 
of cap and ribbons concealed whatever of bald- 
hess or exiguity as to locks—but what does one 
know ? Venus Calva has never been worshipped 
by men; and women only pay their tribute at her 
shrine from fear, never from love. The face of 
the sleeping lady reminded one at first, vaguely, 
of history. Presently one perceived that it was 
the identical face which that dread Occidental 
star, Queen Elizabeth herself, would have assumed 
had she lived to the age of ninety-five, which was 
Ursula’s time of life in the year 1884; for it 
was an aquiline face, thin and sharp, and if her 
eyes had been open you would have remarked 
that they were bright and piercing, also like those 
of the Tudor Queen. Her cheek still preserved 
something of the color which had once made it 
beautiful, but cheek and forehead alike were cov- 
ered with lines innumerable, and her withered 
hands seemed to have grown too small for their 
natural glove. She was dressed in black silk, and 
wore a gold chain about her neck. 

The clock struck half past five melodiously. 
Then the girl started and sat upright—as awak- 
ened out of herdream. ‘ Armorel,” it seemed to 
say—nay, since it seemed to say, it actually did 
say—“ child Armorel, I am old and wise. Fora 
hundred and forty-three vears, ever since I left 
the hands of the ingenious Peter Trevellick, of 
Penzance, in the year 1741, I have been counting 
the moments, never ceasing save at those periods 
when surgical operations have been necessary. 
In each year there are 31,536,000 moments. 
Judge, therefore, for yourself how many moments 
in all I have counted. I must, you will own, be 
very wise indeed. I am older even than your 
great - great- grandmother. I remember her a 
baby first, and then a pretty child, and then a 
beautiful woman, for all she is now so worn and 
wizened. I remember her father and her grand- 
father, also her brothers and her son, and her 
grandson, and your own father, dear Armorel. 
The moments pass ; they never cease; I tell them 
as they go. You have but short space to do all 
you wish to do. You, child, have done nothing 
at all yet. But the moments pass. Patience. 
For you, too, work will be found. Youth passes ; 
you can hear it pass.- I tell the moments in 
which it melts away and vanishes. Age itself 
shall pass. You may listen if you please. I tell 
the moments in which it slowly passes.” 

Armorel looked at the clock with serious eyes 
during the delivery of this fine sermon, the whole 
bearing of which she did not perhaps comprehend. 
Then she started up suddenly and sprang to her 
feet, stung by a sudden pang of restlessness, with a 
quick breath anda sigh. We who have passed the 
noon of life are apt to forget the disease of rest- 
lessness to which youth is prone: it is an affec- 
tion which greatly troubles that period of life, 
though it should be the happiest and the most 
contented; it is a disorder due to anticipation, 
impatience, and inexperience. The voyage is all 
before; youth is eager to be sailing on that un- 
known ocean full of strange islands; who would 
not be restless with such a journey before one, 
and such discoveries to make ? 

Armorel opened the door noiselessly and slipped 
out. At the same moment the old dog awoke and 
crept out with her, going delicately and on tiptoe 
lest he shouldawaken the ancient lady. In the hall 
outside the girl stood listening. The house was 
quite silent, save that from the kitchen there was 
wafted on the air a soft droning—gentle, melodi- 
ous, and murmurous, like the contented booming 
of a bumble-bee among the figwort. Armorel 
laughed gently. “Oh,” she murmured, “ they 
are gll asleep. Grandmother is asleep in the 
parlor; Doreas and Chessun are asleep in the 
kitchen; Justinian is asleep in the cottage; and 
I suppose the boy is asleep somewhere in the 
farm-yard.” 

The girl led the way, and the dog followed. 

She passed through the door into the garden 
of the front. It was not exactly a well-ordered 
garden, because everything seemed to grow as it 
pleased; but then in Samson you have not to 
coax flowers and plants into growing; they grow 
because it pleases them to grow; this is the 
reason why they grow so tall and so fast. The 
garden faced the southwest, and was protected 
from the north and east by the house itself and 
by a high stone wall. There is not anywhere on 
the island a warmer and sunnier corner than this 
little front garden of Holy Hill. The geranium 
clambered up the walls beside and among the 
branches of the tree-fuchsia, both together cov- 
ering the front of the house with the rich color- 
ing of their flowers. On either side of the door 
grew a great tree, with gnarled trunk and twisted 
branches, of lemon-verbena, fragrant and sweet, 
perfuming the air; the myrtles were like unto 
trees for size; the very marguerites ran to tim- 
ber of the smaller kind; the pampas-grass in the 
warmest corner rose eight feet high, waving its 
long silver plumes; the tall stalk still stood 
which had borne the flowers of an aloe that very 
summer; the leaves of the plant itself were 
slowly dying away, their life-work, which is no- 
thing at all but the production of that one flow- 
ering stem, finished. That done, the world has no 
more attractions for the aloe; it is content; it 
slowly dies away. And in the front of the gar- 
den was a row of tall dracena-palms. An old 
ship’s figure-head, thrown ashore after a wreck, 
representing the head and bust of a beautiful 
maiden, gilded, but with a good deal of the gilt 
rubbed off, stood in the left hand of the garden, 
half hidden by another fuchsia-tree in flower ; 
and a huge old-fashioned ship’s lantern hung 
from an iron bar projecting over the door of the 
house. 

The house itself was of stone, with a roof of 














small slates. Impossible to say how old it was, 
because in this land stone-work ages rapidly, and 
soon becomes covered with yellow and orange 
lichen, while in the interstices there soon grows 
the gray sandwort; and in the soft sea-air and the 
damp sea-mists the sharp edges even of granite 
are quickly rounded off and crumbled. But it 
was a very old house, save for the square pro- 
jecting window, which had been added recently 
—say thirty or forty years ago—a long low house 
of two stories, simply built ; it stands half-way up 
the hill, which slopes down to the water’s edge ; 
it is protected from the north and northeast 
winds, which are the deadliest enemies to Scilly, 
partly by the hill behind and partly by a spur of 
gray rock running like an ancient Cyclopean wall 
down the whole face of the hill into the sea, 
where for many a fathom it sticks out black 
teeth, round which the white surge rises and 
tumbles, even in the calmest time. 

Beyond the garden wall—why they wanted a 
garden wall I know not, except for the pride and 
dignity of the thing—was a narrow green, with a 
little—a very little—pond :: in the pond there were 
ducks; and beside the green was a small farm- 
yard, containing everything thata farm-yard should 
contain except a stable. It had no stable, be- 
cause there are no horses or carts upon the island, 
Pigs there are, and cows; fowls there are, and 
di:eks and geese, and a single donkey for the pur- 
pose of carrying the flower baskets from the farm 
to the landing-place. But neither horse nor cart. 

Beyond the farm-yard was a cottage, exactly 
like the house, but smaller. It was thatched, 
and on the thatch grew clumps of samphire. 
This was the abode of Justinian Tryeth, bailiff, 
headman, or foreman, who managed the farm. 
When you have named Ursula Rosevean, and 
Armorel, her great-great-granddaughter, and Jus- 
tinian Tryeth, and Doreas his wife—she was a 
native of St. Agnes, and therefore a Hicks by 
birth—Peter his son, and Chessun his daughter, 
you have a complete directory of the island, be- 
cause nobody else now lives on Samson.  For- 
merly, however, and almost within the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant, according to the computa- 
tion of antiquaries and the voice of tradition, 
this island maintained a population of over two 
score, 

The hill which rises behind the house is the 
southern hill of the two which, with the broad 
valley between them, make up the island of Sam- 
son. This hill slopes steeply seaward to south 
and west. It is not a lofty hill, by any means, 
In Scilly there are no lofty hills. When Nature 
addressed herself to the construction of this archi- 
pelago she brought to the task a light touch: at 
the moment she happened to be full of feeling 
for the great and artistic effects which may be 
produced by small elevations, especially in those 
places where the material is granite. There- 
fore, though she raised no Alpine peak in Scilly, 
she provided great abundance and any variety of 
bold coast line, with rugged cliffs, lofty carns, and 
headlands piled with rocks. And her success as 
an artist in this genre has been undoubtedly won- 
derful. The actual measurement of Holy Hill, 
Samson—but why should we measure ?—has been 
taken, for the admiration of the world, by the 
Ordnance Survey, It is really no more than a 
hundred and thirty-two feet—not a foot more or 
But then one knows hills ten times that 
height—-the Herefordshire Beacon, for example— 
which are not half so mountainous in the effect 
produced. Only a hundred and thirty-two feet— 
yet on its summit one feels the exhilaration of 
spirits caused by the air, elsewhere, of five thou- 
sand feet at least. On its southern and western 
slopes lie the fields which form the Flower Farm 


of Holy Hill. 


less. 


(TO BE OONTINUED.] 





THE HOME OF HER ANCESTORS. 
BY ANNE RICHARDSON EARLE. 


oe a number of years unusual to our young 
land and restless population the Landor’ 
mansion had been handed down from father to 
son, and known as “ Squire Landor’s place.” 

It stood alone, well back from the village, and 
was quite hidden from distant view by the im- 
mense trees which spread about it. A nearer 
inspection, however, showed its pillared portico 
and heavy brass-knockered door, its many win- 
dows with their small picturesque panes, and its 
gabled roof topped by the huge square chimneys 
of by-gone days. There was a reverend majesty 
about it at this near view as of a venerable aris- 
tocrat who shows his birth and breeding. 

At one of its windows, upon an afternoon in 
the fall, a very modern young lady was sitting, 
the straight back of her chair reaching high 
above her well-dressed shoulders, her nineteenth- 
century half-shoes resting upon a footstool of 
eighteenth-century needle-work. 

A new silver-mounted travelling inkstand stood 
upon the high sill beside her, a new silver-bound 
lap-tablet rested on her lap, and she was writing 
with an unhesitating speed which showed that 
her heart was in her theme. 


“My dearest, dearest girl,” she wrote, “here 
I am, alone in my glory, for goodness only knows 
how many hours, while Aunt Augusta and the 
‘retainers’ are busy in the kitchen. I have of- 
fered my valuable aid, which has been declined, 
so my conscience is clear to devote myself to you. 
I am glad that it is to yon, and to you only, for I 
do not like to worry mamma with true accounts 
of my unnatural sentiments; yet it is a relief 
once in a while to be able to say exactly what 
one means. 

“ Confidentially, then, and to be out with the 
whole secret at once, this is a perfectly terrible 
place. An ancestral mansion is a very fine thing 
to pride yourself upon when you are snug and 
safe in the city where you cannot get at it, and 
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its ghosts and damp cannot get at you, but in the 
reality it is‘awful’in the extreme. 

“ Poor little Aunt Augusta goes about all the 
time with no other company than the relics of 
those who are in their graves. She shows me 
about the house, and not a room but some mem- 
ber of the family. has died in; not an article of 
furniture, nor a picture, not even a book, but has 
a history connected with her dead parents, bro- 
thers, and sisters; grandparents and their fami- 
lies, or great-grandparents and theirs. 

“Yesterday, as we stood in the library, she 
pointed to a long narrow table in the corner, 
‘That is the table upon which all their coffins 
have stood,’ she said, quietly. It gave me a shock 
which I believe I shall never get over. I shall 
do no more reading in the library. There are 
very many and excellent books, by-the-way, but 
they are also of & dead and gone day. I found 
Ernest Maltravers as a modern work, and it has 
rescued me from sliding back into the last cen- 
tury altogether, although it leaves a‘ha! ha! tis 
well’ flavor, which is not much more natural, 
I brought Looking Backward to read during my 
journey on here. Wasn’t that the irony of fate ? 
Like Mr. Squeers’s pupils, I have read it, and 
now I am doing it. 

“T do wish that you could see the portraits here 
and the miniatures, My poor little great-grand- 
mother Landor, who died when she was twenty- 
three, only a year older than I, and two of grand- 
mother Landor when she was young. She was a 
McGregor, and there are some Scotch portraits of 
her ancestors which are very curious. So you 
see, my dear, there is plenty of ‘ blood,’ but, af- 
ter all, what does it amount to? With the ex- 
ception of Aunt Augusta, the Landors have been 
such a short-lived family. I am thankful that I 
get my constitution and ‘blood’ too from mam- 
ma. I don’t care if her people did make their 
money in cattle, and hadn’t any ancestors. They 
have at least the money, and are alive to enjoy 


“T believe Aunt Augusta thinks that papa made 
a mistake in marrying, at least she never speaks 
of mamma, and I remember when I was little 
and used to come here that it was always papa 
who brought me. 

“Yesterday she talked to me for a long time 
about my responsibilities as her heir, and I had 
not the heart to tell her that if she left the place 
to me I should sell it. It is an idea which 
shocks even me, but sentiment is a luxury which 
has its drawbacks, and I will not encourage it. 
Of course I should keep all the pictures and the 
silver and books, and a great deal of the furni- 
ture, but the house should go. I cannot decide 
whether it is my duty to tell Aunt A., and make 
her declining days miserable, or whether it is best 
to say nothing at all. If there were any one else 
who would value the place more it would decide 
me, but I shall be,the only surviving Landor 

“Oh, write to me, Margaret dear, and think of 
me all the time! .I hope to be able to get away 
gracefully in two weeks; in fact I cannot stand 
it longer. Have you seen anything of F. G.? 
If you should, and he should ask for me, tell him 
that he may write to me after all; it is so un- 
bearably lonely that I should be glad if he would, 
but I will not promise to reply. I should be sure 
to shock him, he so adores old things, and the 
idea of family. Pooh! 

“Give my love to any of the girls who ask for 
me, and if you go to see mamma, as I hope you 


will, do not show her my letter, but tell her I 
long to get back to her, which is trae—true— 
true!” 


A week passed, and the same young lady sat 
at the same window and wrote: 


“Marcaret Dearest,—Yours came safely. 
Such a lecture! But I expected it. I shall not 
try to argue with you, at least not on paper, out I 
kuow that if you had the misfortune to be next 
heir to such a ‘funeral pile,’ you would lose no 
time in turning your cheerful back upon it. As 
for my keeping it for a summer place, I should 
never come here summers any more than I should 
winters, so where would be the use ? 

“Why, my dear girl, aside from the fact that 
the place is haunted, which it is with memories, 
if nothing more, it is so vast, so gloomy, and so 
damp that no human being could be happy in it, 
and to descend to minor drawbacks, there is not 
a door that I can open myself, nor a window that 
Tecan raise. The doors are not made with knobs, 
but with a kind of hanging handle set on a thick 
brass escutcheon which I suppose holds a latch, 
but it takes genius to manage it. Then the win- 
dows! To raise one of them you must press a 
small brass knob set in the side of the frame, 
which takes all the strength of one hand, and if 
you can lift the sash with the other you are 
stronger than I. And then to proceed with my 
objections: The beds! They are great cata- 
falques, with a kind of petticoat all about them, 
which hangs down to the floor, and posts which 
reach to the ceiling, and hold thick cloth curtains 
upon rods at their tops. There was never any- 
thing more hearse-like. My grandmother Lan- 
dor died in the one that I have, and two of her 
daughters died there before her. It is all very 
well to ask why I do not take another room; but 
they are all alike; somebody has died every- 
where. Aunt Augusta and papa are the only 
ones of grandfather’s immediate family who lived 
to be over twenty-five. ; 

“Aunt Augusta showed me a watchman’s rat- 
tle which she keeps in case ‘robbers should ever 
come.’ There never used to be any ‘robbers,’ 
she said, but times were changed; so she keeps 
up with the progress of the century! I asked 
her how she expected that the rattle would serve 
her, and she said that if ‘robbers’ came she 
should shake it out the window, ‘if they would 
let her.’ I thought that a conscientious burglar 
who loved his business probably would not ‘ let 
her,’ but I did not tell her so. 





“Poor Aunt Augusta! She is a sweet little crea- 
ture tiaturally. I asked her plainly the other day 
if she would not leave the retainer in charge of 
the house, and come and stay with mamma and 
me. You would have thought that I was pro- 
posing the most impossible thing in the world. 
‘Why, child, this is my home!’ she said. ‘I shall 
live and die here!’ In her heart I think that 
she is afraid of the retainer—a hale and hearty 
old woman who has served the family all her 
life, and hates me because I do not‘ favor the 
Landors.’ 

“No, I am obliged to her! 
grave by this time if I did. 

“ Aunt A. tells me some very pretty stories of 
our ‘forerunners.’ One of my young great-aunts 
was rash enough to run away and be married, 
and when she came back to see her father for 
the first time, she stood at the library window, not 
daring to come in; and there he sat alone, with 
the letter in his hand which she had left; and 
as she stood she heard him say, ‘Oh, daughter ! 
daughter!’ so kindly and sadly that she forgot 
her fears, and rushed in to comfort him and be 
forgiven. She died when she was twenty. There 
is a beautiful little miniature of her in a muslin 
dress cut lower in the neck than we should dare 
to imagine, and with a white turban wound a 
thousand times about her head. I hope that you 
are able to sustain an interest in my relations; 
they seem to fill my letters as they do my mind. 

“] think that one of the queer things in living 
in a ‘hamlet’ is the interest which strange peo- 
ple take in your affairs. Tho postmaster doesn’t 
even wait for me to tell him the number of Aunt 
A.’s box, but hands me its contents with the 
most friendly smile. The other day, when F. 
G.’s letter came, he fairly beamed, as if the fact 
that he knew its address to be in a masculine 
hand were the one touch of nature that made us 
kin; and one old gentleman, with a whip in his 
hand, who only saw the box from which the let- 
ter was taken, asked me if I ‘ belonged to Square 
Landor’s folks,’ because he ‘used to know the 
square.’ I was glad to shake hands with him, 
for he was a fine old man with kind, honest eyes. 

“T heard one of the more modern villagers 
ask another how ‘all the folks’ were ‘up to his 
house,’ and the reply was that they were all well, 
but that ‘wife had lost her two front teeth, and 
couldn’t say “ shucks!” worth a cent.’ 

“Thank F. G. for his letter. I really wish 
that he would write again. If you should ask 
me what being I think the happiest in the world, 
I should say a young college-bred man. 

“Good-by, my dear. Tell mamma I sent her 
my love. She is always so delighted to see you 
that Iam glad you find it in your heart to call 
so often.” 


I should be in my 


A year had passed before another letter from 
the same author was written under the roof of 
the Landor mansion; a year which told no more 
upon the stout old house than if it had been but 
a single day, Yet the appearance of affairs was 
different, for there were many people about, and 
every shutter and window stood open to the sun. 

“My dearest M.,” wrote the young correspond- 
ent, “Iam sure you will understand and forgive 
my not having written you before, there has been 
so much to do, and I wanted time when I should 
write to tell you everything. The funeral was on 
Thursday. Poor pathetic little Aunt Augusta! 

“T should have supposed that the retainer and 
I and a few of the villagers would be all who 
would attend the funeral; but, on the contrary, 
relations have turned up from everywhere—cous- 
ins fourteen times removed; some whom I had 
heard of, and others of whose existence I had never 
dreamed, and they are all stopping here, and they 
want everything they see. I have told them that 
nothing can be disturbed until mamma comes; 
and although I did not dare to-suggest it, I -hope 
that F. will come with her to fight for us if neces- 
sary. 

‘You never heard such a hue and ery as there 
was when I boldly announced that I intended 
selling the place. I told the cousins that if they 
felt so badly about it, they were welcome, any one 
of them, to buy it; but there were no bids. They 
will take anything that they can get for nothing ; 
they are perfect vandals. 

“Mr. Daniels, in whose hands I have put the 
business, tells me that he has already had an offer 
—a farmer who remembered me when I was here 
before, and knew the place in the days of the old 
squire. Sobeit! but, do you know—since I have 
told you so much I may as well tell you all—I 
hate to let itgo. Still I must sell it now or never, 
for trade in land is not very brisk in this retired 
spot, and I might go on forever without another 
opportunity. 

“EF. writes me every day like the dearest man 
in the world, as he is. And to think that when 
I was here a year ago I had not an idea of marry- 
ing him! I should think I might have known, 
for no one else ever seemed so good and strong 
and bright. I shall never be as blind to the 
symptoms in the case of any one else as I was in 
my own. I wonder if he would have liked this 
for a summer place? I wonder if I have done 
wrong in not consulting him? Taking the whole 
thing together, I am worried very nearly to death. 
Uneasy lies the head that wears an ancestral 
mansion !”” 


And again, a week later: 


‘Dearest M..—Such doings! Mamma and 


Frank arrived safely, and the cousins fourteen 
times removed have removed themselves still 
further, and empty-handed, followed by the re- 
tainer, who had cried herself almost blind, poor 
thing! I offered her a home, but she doesn’t 
like me, and would have none of my offer. She 
has saved money, and goes to live with a conven- 
ient sister somewhere. But I must tell you the 
great, the astounding news. 

“ Mamma and Frank and Mr. Daniels conspired 
against me, and let me sell the place, which I 





did with an inconsistently heavy heart ; and then, 
when I had’been miserable enough, Frank told 
me that he had bought it back! He showed me 
the deed last night, and it is to be my wedding- 
present. Since then we have done nothing but 
plan repairs and improvements ; and it is so de- 
lightful to see F. so happy, and mamma enjoying 
her own, that I am quite beside myself with joy, 
and as grateful as if I had been saved from 
drowning. I told Frank how different everything 
had begun to seem to me already, and he said 
that he was not surprised, for that all the house 
wanted was sunshine and fresh air, and that 
mamma was tle sunshine, and he the fresh 
heir. He fairly seems to love the old furniture 
and pictures, books and silver, and touches them 
as reverently as if they were sacred. After the 
man in the Pirates, he says that it does not make 
any difference whose ancestors they were, he 
knows whose ancestors they are, for he has 
bought them. We shall do nothing in the im- 
provements to take from the character of the 
place, but everything to add to its comfort. The 
trees are to be thinned and clipped, so that the 
magnificent view will not be lost, and there may 
be even more sunshine and air. We are to have 
lawns next summer, and a tennis-court. The 
barns are to be put in complete repair, and the 
farm stocked once more; and we are_to institute 
an army of retainers of our own to take care of 
it all. 

“ For the house we shall have two furnaces, to 
keep the air of equal temperature and dry through- 
out. The windows are to be cut large, and hung 
so that a feeble descendant of a stalwart (!) race 
can open them. The library is to have a deep 
square one (window, not descendant) built out, 
making a recess with divans and big pillows, where 
one may lie and read or enjoy the finest of all 
our views. Oh those hills! with the ‘dappled 
shadows of the afternoon ’‘ drifting’ across them ! 
You shall see! 

“Of course I have not told you half that I 
should like to; but you shall see, as I said before. 
You may miss the catafalque nature of the beds, 
as springs are to be made for them, and the cur- 
tains gently banished to the cedar chests. If you 
cannot open the doors we shall be sorry. We 
mean to try to have it arranged, but we cannot 
spare the escutcheons nor mar them with knobs. 
There are trunks and trunks of costumes and let- 
ters to be looked over, and many will be burned— 
not thrown into the fire, but carefully cremated, 
having lived their lives. 

“ And now I am going to tell you my pet plan. 
We mean to have a regular old-fashioned house 
party here very early next year. I suppose you 
think me ‘very betimes,’ but we shall hardly be 
ready for a twelvemonth. We shall spend our 
holidays at Uncle Robert’s. He is so like mamma, 
so jolly and young! He and his big family are to 
receive their invitation to us for next year. And 
Frank’s family and his sister and her chi'dren and 
you. Wherever you are, and whoever you may be 
by that time, you must come. We will ride horse- 
back enough to satisfy even you, and drive the 
rest of the time. You cannot plead a previous 
engagement, and no other excuse will be accepted. 

“Good-by now. I must go and see what else 
has been thought of sinee I have been writing. 
I can hear Frank in the library singing in his 
splendid great voice. I believe the very first ar- 
rangement he decided upon was for a music- 
room, 

“ All the time I think, ‘Oh, poor Aunt Augus- 
ta! oh, poor blue-blooded fragile ancestors ! how 
much happier you would have been if you had 
only known us /’” . 





IN THE GLOAMING. 

THERE is a period that comes in the life of old 

people when the waste of nature-seems-to 
pause, and they sit content, cheerful, quiet, obliv- 
fate ; and if not oblivious of those that they have 
already received, at any rate with some sort of 
feeling that they have healed the sore and worn 
away the scar. The manner of these old people 
is as peaceful and gentle as any summer twilight 
they urge nothing; they insist on nothing; 
they talk of their youth; they love little children ; 
they smile and sit in the sun and are happy. 

And every one loves these old people; loves 
with a tender recognition of their helplessness, 
as if they also were themselves little children ; 
loves with a pitiful consciousness that they are 
passing presently out of this dear sunshine that 
is so pleasant to them, and which, when all prayer 
and ascription, and all stoic assurance too, have 
done their part, we every one value so much as 
to be loath to leave it. We go out of our way to 
exchange a word with these old people; we make 
sacrifices in order to do them little kindnesses ; 
we are happy in seeing them happy ; and no mat- 
ter what their misdeeds—if they had misdeeds— 
may have been in the past, we forget the matter, 
and think in relation to them only of the present 
and the near future. They are so like children 
in their easily aroused pleasure-taking, their af- 
fections, and their sweet-natured contentment, 
that in looking at them we often think of that 
band of days lost out of the late suns of May or 
the early ones of June. 

One asks whence comes this sweet and fee- 
ble cheer of theirs, when one would think ap- 
prehension and dread and sorrow might rather 
take its place. Perhaps, without meaning to do 
so, sweet old Sir Thomas Browne best answers 
the question when, two hundred years ago, he 
says: “Light, that makes things seen, makes some 
things invisible; were it not for darkness and 
the shadow of the earth, the noblest part of the 
creation had remained unseen, and the stars in 
heaven as invisible as on the fourth day, when 
they were created above the horizon with the 
sun, or there was not an eye to behold them. 
The greatest mystery of religion is expressed by 
adumbration, and in the noblest part of Jewish 
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types we find the cherubims shadowing the merey- 
seat. Life itself is but the shadow of déath, and 
souls departed but the shadows of the 
All things fall under this name. The 
is but the dark simulachrum, and light but the 
shadow of God.” If this applies to the state of 
the old, who are under the darkness of man in 
order to be within the light of God, if out of that 
darkness they see into that , sacred 
should they seem to us! This cheerful view of 
theirs, penetrating, it may be, into the mysteries 
for which there is no speech, gives them the free- 
dom already of that immortality which is present- 
ly to be theirs. We do not wonder, thinking of 


this, at the superstition of certain savage peopies, 


living. 
sun itself 


, how 





who held those so aged as to be nearly insensible 
as under the peculiar favor of Heaven, .ar 


ble of its oracles. They are indeed oracles 





of 





Heaven in those homes which are happy enough 
to hold them, which seem to be built around them, 
and which those of us who have them know would 
not seem home without them. 
FAIR CELEBRITIES OF BY-GONE 
DAYS 
f gprs fair daughters of Eve who were dow 
ered with beauty to rule or grace to win 
ever remain of perennial interest, whether they 
belong to remote Trojan times or flourished under 
the modern English Georges. The miniature of 
the charming Duchess of Devonshire, from the 
Holland House collection, recalls the assistance 
her unrivalled persuasive powers lent to the re- 


turn of Charles James Fox, the Whig chief, in the 
memorable election ering contest at Westminster 
in 1784. 


Fox in an early stage was behind his 
opponents : ' i 


nd at his last 





gasp The entire voters 


of Westminster were exhausted, and their only 
hope was in exciting the subu The party 
were driven to new resourees. The ichess or- 
dered out her equipage, and, with her sister, the 





Countess of Duncannon, drove, polling ist in 
hand, to the houses of the voters. Entreaties, 
ridicule, civilities—influence of all kinds was lav- 
ished on these rough legislators. The novelty of 
being solicited by two women of rank and fash- 


nd the immediate re- 
came to the poll, 


ment as far behind 





ion took the popular taste, 
sult was that they gallan 
and Fox speedily left his oy p 
as he himself had previously been. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagn was altogether 





a remarkable character, She was 
great beauty, if any faith is to be 

portraits by Sir Godfrey Kneller, of which three 
splendid examples, painted at various epochs, are 
in the possession of her descend int, the M arquis 
of Bute. Beyond 
be ranked the 


certainly a 
placed in her 





her personal attractions must 
native wit of her mind, 
cultivated by a training somewhat unusual in her 
generation Her fathe to bestow on 
her the education then usually confined to boys 
»ptors, Lady Mary 
Pierrepont acquired the elements of the Latin, 
Greek, and French languages, and her logical 
powers were early awakened Later, Bishop 
Burnet superintended her education and foster- 





ind energy 
resolved 


Hence, under her brother’s pree« 





ed her talents. In 1712 she became the wife 
of Edward Wortley Montagu, a Mini of 
State under Georg I., cousin of the vit of 
Halifax In 1716 her husband resigned his 
post as Lord of the Treasury, and being ap- 
pointed Ambassador to the Porte and Consul- 


General to the Levant, L 1dy Wortley acc omp unied 
him to Constantinople It was during this em- 
bassy that she wrote her admirable ‘ Letters.” 
She introduced the practice of inoculation for 
small-pox into England, having first tried it on 
her own child. They returned to England in 
1718. The portrait in he was 
painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller at Pope’s request. 
It certainly is one of the artist’s masterpieces. 
Elizabeth Vassall, the heiress of Richard Vas- 
sall,of Jamaica, early married to Sir Godfrey Web- 
ster, and subsequently to the third Baron Hol- 
land, became known to fame as the Lady Holland, 
whose sa/on is historical, ‘ Beautiful, clever, and 
well-informed,” she, with her genial and large- 
minded husband, possessed the art of drawing 
to their cirele the most brilliant spirits of a note- 
worthy era, extending over forty years. Lady 
Holland was a confirmed hero-worshipper, and 
entertained the warmest admiration for the gen- 
ius of Napoleon. When, in spite of the protest 
voiced by Lord Holland in the House of Lords, 
Napoleon was consigned to St. Helena, she show- 
ed the liveliest solicitude for his personal welfare. 


Eastern dress 


A regular succession of packages passed from 
Holland House to St. Helena. 300ks, table lux- 
uries, personal relics—everything that could alle- 
viate the sufferings or contribute to the comfort 
of the illustrious captive she sent to him. Na- 
poleon, on his part, sent her various souvenirs 
during his lifetime; and, at his death, left her a 
snuff-box, which is now treasured in the 
Room of the British Museum, 

Amelia Alderson,a woman of literary reputation 
in her day, was the second wife of John Opie, 
historical and pair “When John 
Opie became again a husband,” wrote the artless 
Amelia herself, “he found it necessary, in order 


Gem 


portrait 


ter 
er 


to procure indulgences for a wife whom he loved, 
to make himself popular as a portrait-painter, and 
in that productive and difficult branch of the art, 
female portraiture.” Accordingly, Opie, when 
not otherwise employed on commissions, painted 
studies from his attractive wife, and the portrait 
christened “ Almeria” is an excellent instance of 
the proficiency he attained. Cheered and en- 
couraged by his wife, the artist worked manfully 
and diligently. When the day’s painting was 
over—he began at eight, and worked until day- 
light no longer served—he took up his pen. He 
was elected Professor of Painting at the Royal 
Academy, and delivered some admirable lectures. 
He died in 1807, His widow continued in the 
fields of literature, and lived to an advanced age. 

Few of nature’s favorites who have been lifted 
from obscurity to the light of fame by personal 
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charms can com- 
pare in celebrity 
and interest with 
Lady Hamilton. 
Emma Hart, or 
Lyon, first ap- 
peared before 
the public in 
the character 
of Goddess. of 
Health in the 
lectures of the 
notorious charla- 
tan Dr. Graham, 
and bewitched all 
who came with- 
in her influence. 
Her beauty of 
face and figure 
became the talk 
of the town, and 
turned many s80- 
ber heads, nota- 
bly that of George 
Romney, the 
painter, who, it 
was said, derived 
the greater por- 
tion of his artistic 
inspiration from 
the circumstance 
that she continued 
his model during 
the most success- 
ful part of his ca- 
reer A smile 
from Lady Hamil- 
ton inspired his 
mind and hand; 
a iadow of 
coldness would 


paralyze his pow- 
ers as a nter,” 
his biographer re- 
lates, while she, 
the same author- 
ity states, honored 
the painter “with 
filial ‘tenderness 
and esteem.” He 
painted hundreds 
of pictures of her, 
inall possiblechar- 
acters — fanciful, 
mythical, and his- 
torical. » Wil 
liam Hamilton, 
grave and elderly, 
scholar, antiqua- 
ry, collector, and 
ambassador, con- 
tracted a romantic 

het 

The 
story of her influ- 
ence over the gal- 
lant Admiral Nel- 
son belongs to 
history. It was 
through her pow- 
er at the court of 
Naples that Nel 
sen was enabled 
to fit out his fleet 
at an opportune 
moment, which se 
cured him the 
victory at Aboukir 
Bay.. In this epi- 
sode Lady Ham 
ilton appears a 
national benefac 
tress. 


fs, < 
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“LAUNDRY MAID IRONING 


PF a 


LINE 


LADY HAMILTON 


"—MARIA GUNNING, COUNTESS 
NTRY 
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Never, perhaps, did the repu- 
tation for physical charms create 
so much popular interest as in the 
instance of the two Misses Gun- 
ning. They were of good descent, 
the daughte -s of John Gunning, 
Esq , of Castle Coote, Ireland, but, 
it is asserted, were originally so 
poor that on their presentation to 
the Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland, 
they were indebted to the good- 
nature of Mistress Peg Woffington, 
the actress, for the loan of clothes 
needed for their decent appearance 
at Dublin Castle. On their arrival 
in London they were so beset by 
curious crowds that they had a 
guard igned to them for pro- 
tection when they took the air in the 
Mall. Horace Walpole, in 
writes a malicious little stor 
their expense. “As you ti 
our beauties, I shall tell you a new 
story of the Gunning ; 
more nvise than any of their pre- 
decessors since the days of Helen, 
though neither of them, nor any- 
thing about them, has yet been 
teterrima belli causa. They went, 
the other day, to Hampton Court. 
As they were going into the Beauty 
Room, another company arrived ; 
the house-keeper said, ‘This way, 
ladies; here are the beauties.’ 
The Gunnings flew into a passion, 
and asked what she meant; that 
they came to see the palace, not to 
be shown as a sight themselves.” 

Both sisters married in 1752 
faria, the Earl of Coventry ; Eliz- 
abeth, the Duke of Hamilton. La- 
ter, Elizabeth married John Camp- 
bell, Marquis of Lorne, eldest son 


of ; 
ide SL 


i Oa 


OF ARGYLE AND HAMILTON. 
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of the Duke of 
Argyle, and thus 
became the mo- 
ther of the heirs 
of the great rival 
houses of Hamil- 
ton and Argyle. 
Walpole reports 
again that when 
the Duchess of 
Hamilton was pre- 
sented, the crowd 
was so great that 
the “ noble mob in 
the drawing-room 
clambered upon 
chairs and tables 
to look at her”; 
also, that on one 
occasion “ seven 
hundred people 
sat up all night in 
and about i 
in Yorkshire, 
see her get into 
her __ post-chaise 
next morning.” 
Lady Coventry 
died of consump- 
tion in 1760. The 
“bedoubled duch- 
ess,” as Walpole 
characterizes the 
fair Elizabeth, 
lived until 1790. 
Sarah Siddons, 
the “Queen of 
Pd was 
born in 1755. 
Her parents were 
“itinerants” when 
this first and 
greatest of their 
twelve children 
was born. Four 
of these children 
became players 
almost as soon as 
they could speak. 
She married Hen- 
ry Siddons, a poor 
player, whom she 
met in 1778, and 
henceforth the 
name of Mrs. Sid- 
dons figured in 
play-bills, and will 
be remembered as 
long as the tradi- 
tions of the thea 
tre retain their in 
tere She first 
app ed in Lon 
don in 1775 as 
Portia. During 
the next few 
months she played 


Garrick in Shake 
spearian drama; 
but when Garrick 
left the stage, she 
returned to the 
provinces until 
1782, when she 
came to the me- 
tropolis to hold un- 
rivalled suprem- 
acy until 1812, 
when she retired, 
playing Lady Mac- 
beth for her fare- 
well, 


“LAUNDRY MAID SOAPING LINEN”—ELIZABETH GUNNING, DUCHESS 
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GEORGIANA, DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE (THE CANVASS- LADY HOLLAND. 


ING DUCHESS).—From a Mistatvge 1s Hottanp House, From a Miniature by R. Cosway, R.A, 
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“ALMERIA” (AMELIA ALDERSON), WIFE OF JOHN OPIE, MRS. SIDDONS. LADY CHARLOTTE, DAUGHTER OF THE EARL OF 
THE PAINTER. 


BEVERLEY, 
WIFE OF THE EARL OF ASHBURNHAM 


LADY MARY WILBRAHAM, COUNTESS OF BEDFORD. LADY CASTLEMAINE, DUCHESS OF CLEVELAND. 
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STIEFEL’S BIRCH 
For the 


TAR AND SULPHUR SOAP. 


cure of skin diseases and the improvement 


of the complexion. Prepared in proportions recom- 

mended by the best dermatologi-ts by J. D. Stiefel, 

Offenbach, Germany For sale by druggists at 25 

cents a cake. W.H. Sommurretain & Co., 170 William 
t, New York, Sole Importers 





g a variety of 
utility in treating 


book describin 
ips of great 
Re ul this letter from a party who has 

‘For some time past I was afflicted with a disagr 
able eruption of the face fue which I co 


used the soap: 
ee- 
sulted sev- 


eral physicians, ai be ilthough I followed strictly their 
advice, my face became worse. 

“Upon the recommendation of a friend of mine I 
tried a cake of J. D. Stiefel’s Birch Tar and Sulphur 
Soap, and after only one week's use its remarkable 


salutary effects were noticeable. The application of 








| 





this Soap for three weeks produced a ¢ mplete chat ge 
of the epidermis, and I am glad to state that I have 
now a the ghiy healthy complexivi exclu- 
sively to the use of the Soap named. Zz. D. Tuo MSON, | 
‘ xe firm of Smith & Thomson, 18 Commerce St me 
Newark, N.J Dec. 13, 1889."—[ Ade 

LOOK HERE, FRIEND, ARE YOU SICK? 

Do you suffer from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Sour 
Stomach, Liver Complaint, Nerve one ness, Appe- 
tite, Biliousness, Exhaustion or Tired Feeling, Pains 

Chest or Lungs, Dry Cough Nie rht Swe y or any 
form of Consumption? If so, send to Prof. Hart, 88 
Warren St., New York, who wi id conn by 
mail, a bottle « 


f Floraplexion, wh ch is a sure cure. 
Send to-day. {dv.} 


ADVICE 


»w's Suc 


TO MOTHERS 
THING SYRUP 

the child, softens the 
cures wind colic, and is the 


25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.} 





Mrs. Wrens 
eething 
all pain, 
diarrhea 


for Children 
gums, allays 
best remedy for 


soothes 


A repuotion of 15 will be 
for Furs and Fur Garme 
A. Jaroke., Farrier, 1 
way, New York. idr.} 


Lt 19th St., near Broad- 


CORNELL'S BENZOIN COSMETI 
For the complexion and skin 


SOAP 


25 cts.—[ Adv. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO-S 


Breaktast COCod | 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 





used in its preparation. It has more 

an three tim f ¢ a 
lead with Star ur, 

4 and is therefore al 


ng less than 
icious, Hourishing 
SILY DIGESTED, 
| for invalids as well as 





persons in 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


2 UnRewh & 
™ LINENS = 


Manufactured, Bleached and Finished by 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO., 


Randalstown, Belfast, Ireland. 
TOWELS, TOWELING, DIAPERS, 
ART FABRICS, ETC. 
TRADE MARK ON 
TOWEL AS GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. 


ALL HIGH CLASS DRY GOODS RETAILERS, 


| Sold by 








Absolutely Pure. 
This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 


the ordin iry kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitnde of low-test, short-we ight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 

Roya. Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 
1784 1889. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
eoumnenk 
embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny. Antique, Russian, Macramé, 

and other Laces. 
all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 





NM Seip pace 4 on Be Sel) 


Free by mail. 





EVERY YARD OF PIECB GOODS AND EVERY | 


Oey 








ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH, 
The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beanty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 


| incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, eae | 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months, _ 


MARION WALKER. 


I wish to employ a few ladies on salary to take charge 
of my business at their homes. Light, very fascinat- 
ing and he althful. Wages $10 per week. Good pay for 

art time. References given. Address with stamp, 
EE, | Louisville, Ky. 


re 
RS. M ARION Ww ALE 
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THE MAMMOTH BUTTERFLY PANSY is a selection 
of the largest flowers and grandest colors of 
this beautiful strain. Many ®f the flowers will 
measure three inches across, and the colors 
are perfectly dazzling, consisting of BLUE, ORANGE, 
CARMINE, BLACK, WHITE, BRONZE, CRIMSON, eto., marked 
and commingled in all conceivabie and wonder- 
ful ways. So highly do we value this new ard 

exquisite strain that we illustrate them by 

a grand colored plate in our Catalogue of 

this year. 

Seed mixed all colors, per packet, 40 cents; 
2 packets for $1 ; 


7 packets for $2; 12 packets for $3. 
Plain directins how to raise fine blooming 


plants from the seeds accompany each pavket. 

With every order for a single packet or more wiil be sent, graus, our 
superb Catalogue of “EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN,” (the price of which is 25 cents) 
on condition that you will say in qwhat poper,you saw this advertisement. 
orders for THREE, SEVEN or. TWELVE packets can have the Catalogue sent, when 
desired, to the separate addross of,each' member comprising % the club. 


Club 


~ SALE. 
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Dec. 23d, and 
| Redfern 


week, Mr. 
dispose of all Model 
| Gowns, Mantles, Hats, Ulsters, 
| &e., made at his various European es- 
tablishments, 


At Less Than Half Price. 


FURS. 


Seal and Persian Capes and English 
Fur-Trimmed Mantles and Jackets at 
less than cost price, to make room for 


during the 
will 
Coats, 


Early Spring Novelties. Also, few 
dress lengths of English Cloths made 
expressly for the — House. 


Redfern 


210 Fifth Avenue; 
_ 1132 Broadway. 


7 ' 7 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Jullan’s Spe- 

cifie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying distig- 
urements from face aud 
body, withont injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 





verticed poisonous staffs can 
Address Mme 


| accomplish. JULIAN, 45K. 20th St., N.Y. 
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BEST & GOES FARTHEST, 


facturers are the 
the world. 
cocoa it may 


cheapness. 


drawing 


be; 










HORTHAND Writing thoroughly taught 

by mai it or personally 
ituations procured, 7} RB iis when competent, 
end for circular, FEE, Oswego, N. ¥. 

PE ed 


French, German, Spanish, = 
Italian and Latin, 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these Lan- 
o ouffcwently for every «lay and business conversatyon, 
fbi ROSE NTHAL'S celebrated MEIST OH- 






. Terme $5.00 for books of each lancuage, 
ry js a, -t—-- to questions, and correction of 
yee Sample copy, Part 1.. 25 cents. Liberal terms 
= to teachers. Latin, Part i., ast published, price, 0 cents, 

” Meisterschaft Pablishing Oo., Boston, Mass. 


‘wr —— tn 
rir) 8 itt gua 





are household words all over Europe. 
attention of the 


This frst and, ever 


to use. 





, Cheapest. 
certain. 


to the nostrils. Price, 5Oe. 


by mail. Address, 


Piso's REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. 
Relief is immediate. A cure is 
For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


OF NY NadaGn 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 


’E. T. HAZELTINE, 


since its invention, des¢ of all cocoas will (now 
American public to it), soon be appr.ciated here as well as elsewhere all over 
All that the manufacturers request is simply ene trial, or, stili better, a comparative test with whatever other 
then Van ‘Hovuten’s Cocoa zésel/f will convince every one of its great superiority in strength, flavor, and 
It is because of this superiority that the English high-class paper Health, says: 


“Once 
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that the manu- 


used, always used,” 





Easiest 







Sold by druggists or sent 
arren, Pa 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


WHAT IS MORE 


Attractive than a pretty face with a fresh, bright 


For it use Pozzoni’s Powder 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
rnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 


to size and color. 
“x Date prep’n 


it C.0.D. an hemes Send to 
jhe m’fr for Tl Tllust’d Price-Lists 
E.Burnham, 71 State st (Cent! Music Hall)Chicago 


complexion ? 
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CC, SHAYNE, 


Manufacturing Furrier. 


All leading  fash- 
ionable styles in 
Fur Shoulder- 
Capes at lowest 








possible prices 


at which reliable 


Many exclusive | 
a designs not to | 
be faund else- | 
where. | 
Send for Price- 
List. 


Style M. 


The — latest 
Alaska 


markets, from 53 to 59 


style in 
Seal-skin New- 





inches long, from $285 
to $400. All 
stock, or, if ladies pre- 


sizes in 


fer, to order without ex- 
tra charge. 
Also, all leading styles , 


in Seal-skin Sacques, Jack 





ets, Caps, Gloves, Boas, 
Muffs, Rugs, ete., at lowest possible prices 


for reliable goods. 


Illustrated Price-List mailed free. 


124 West 42d St. and | 
103 Prince St., 
NEW YORK, 


SILKS. 


JAMES McCREERY &€ CO. 
are showing for the Holi- 
days and the Ball season the 
very latest ideas of Fashion 
in Rich Silk Novelties. | 

They also show large as- 
sortments of styles equaily 
handsome and effective but 
not quite so novel, at great- | 
ly reduced prices. 

Plain Silks have been spe- 
cially made tocombine with 
the above, thus avoiding the 
annoyance frequently ex- 
perienced in making com-. 
binations. 





JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and I1th St¢., 
New York, 


MES. K,. E. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Manufacturer of 
Fine Costumes, Tattor Surrs, anp Minuinery. 





PurcuasinG AGENT. 

I buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 
Promptness and satisfactory service guaranteed. No | 
commission charged and current prices not advanced. | 
I beg to emphasize the above, as so many complaints | 
reach me of agents acting dishonorably in advancing | 
prices on goods and not content with the commission | 
allowed by sellers, Send for circular containing full 
information regarding fitting customers at a distance 
and references from every State and Territory. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING BUREAU, 


SHOPPING OF ALL KINDS IN NEW YORK |} 
hy a gentleman of extensive experience, superior taste, | 
&c. Circular references 





Address W. VERNON, 54 West 23d St, N.Y. 
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YORK LEDGER 


to every reader of this advertisement who will cut out of any paper in the United 
States, and send to the address below, the advertisement of any illustrated paper or 
magazine containing so much high-class matter for so little money as the following 
advertisement of the New York Ledger for 1890 announces : 


N Ww , Ww s FROM UNFREQUENTED LANDS. A series of eight 
STRANGE TIDINGS articles by Herbert Ward, the companion of Stanley in Africa. 
These articles will cover five years’ adventures in Africa, and they will be illustrated by sketches made by Mr. Ward on 
the spot, and by photographs taken by him in Africa. These pictures will throw much light upon the manner and customs of 
the hitherto unknown cannibal tribes of Africa.—--Rev. E. R. Young, the celebrated missionary, will furnish fifteen 
articles on the experiences and adventures of himself and his wife during twenty years’ residence in British 
America, twelve hundred miles north of St. Paul.—--Leo Hartmann, Nihilist, writes twelve sketches showing how 
the intelligent people of Russia are becomiug Nihilists in consequence of the despotism of the Russian form of government. 


N yy _ Tw y " SENT FREE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS. 
ILLUSTRATED SOUVENIRS. The first of these souvenir supplements will be a 
Poem by John G. Whittier, illustrated by Howard Pyle, and engraved by H. Wolf, R. G. Tietze and E. A. Clement. 


The next souvenir will be a beautifully illustrated poem by James Russell Lowell. 


‘ % *@ BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. Continued stories will be con- 
SERIAL STORIES tributed by such wholesome and captivating authors as Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, Anna Katharine Green, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Robert Louis Stevenson, Col. 
Thomas W. Knox, Albion W. Tourgee, Prof. W. C. Kitchin, Robert Grant, Frank H. 
Converse, Harold Frederic, and others. 


‘ y ‘S08 ‘ *@ These articles were written especially for the “ Ledger” b 
€ ON TIN U ED ARTIC LES. writers whose reputation and capebtiilg establish tno as the 
persons most eminently fitted to treat that particular subject assigned to each.----The Hon. George Bancroft con- 
tributes three articles on The Battle of Lake Erie, beautifully illustrated-—-Hon. Henry W. Grady 
furnishes six arti cles on The Wonderful Development of the New South.—-James Parton contributes 
a series of articleson Incidents in the Life of Andrew Jackson.——Rev. John R. Paxton, D. D., 
contributes six articles on Experience in My Army Life. 


T ' wy Throughout the year the “ Ledger” will contain hundreds 
POPU L AR EN FORMATION a OF cannes of acudied a. il which will supply an 
amount of beneficial information that will be of inestimable value to those who are in search of something instructive and 
useful.-—--Prof. J. H. Comstock, of Cornell University, will contribute a series of six useful papers on the study of 
insects. Prof. Comstock treats of bugs that are useful to the agriculturist, as well as those that are destructive. He points 
out in the clearest scientific way how to destroy the pests of our fields.-----Prof. Alexander M. Stevens will explain 
the manners and customs of the Moki Pueblos, a peculiarly strange tribe of Arizona Indians.----Dr. Felix L. Oswald is, 
by special arrangement, contributing a series of popular scientific sketches, embracing the observations of the writer during 
his investigations into the unfamiliar phenomena of natural history and occult science.—---C. F’. Holder contributes an 
extended series of articles on singular aspects of animal life on sea and land. His articles are brimful of information. 


. ‘ 7 COMPLETE IN EACH NUMBER. Hundreds of illustrated 
SHORT STORIES short stories will be given during the year from the pens of such familiar and 
fascinating authors as Madeleine Vinton Dahigren, Col. Thomas W. Knox, The Marquise Lanza, 
Margzuret Deland, Julian Hawthorne, Harold Frederic, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Clara 
Whitridge, George F. Parsons, Marion Harland, Mary Kyle Dallas, Amy Randolph. 


se @ ia yy \ These papers are a medium through which the readers of the 
IMPRESSI E PAPERS. 3 er” will be entertained by one of the most eminent men 
of theday. The benefit derived from these articles will in itself compensate any one for the price of the “ er,’ -———-- 
Murat Halstead contributes a series of papers on The Journeyings of a Journalist, being the experience of 
the author during his travels Around the Globe.----Rev. Dr. McCosh, ex-President of Princeton College, furnishes a 
series of papers on the present state of religious thought and development, entitled On the Border Land of 
Religion.——Hon. George Bancroft tells of A Day Spent With Lord Byron.——Prof. Eliot Blauvelt 
explains how Egypt fell into a state of ruinous distraction, consequent on the decline of the Roman government, and how 
every species of barbaric rudeness superseded the refined habits of the people.—---Rev. Dr. Henry M. Field contributes 
a paper on The Lopez Expedition, the first of a series of articles descriptive of thrilling historical episodes.-—-Many 
other [highly impressive papers are in preparation by M. W. Hazeltine, E. L. Godkin, Rev. Dr. John Hall, 
James Parton, Prof. W. C. tchin, Rev. Emory J. Haynes, and George Frederic Parsons. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES,  ‘%*_stticls will be contributed by Miss Parloa on 


— - American Cookery, explaining why it is imperfect, 
and giving some ways by which it may be im roved and economy practiced.—-Dr. J ulia Holmes Smith will write a 
series of articles on Common Sense in the Nursery, offering valnable suggestions concerning the care of children. 


OTHER FEATURES. ™e “ r” will also contain Historical and Biographical 


sketches, Poems, Ballads, Travels, Adventures, Science 
Items, Answers to Correspondence, and a vast quantity of matter interesting to the household. 


Send Only $2 for a Year's Subscription, 


Or Send Six Cents for Sample Copy and Illustrated Calendar Announcement, to 






































Subscription Free to the | 


Siphon We. | Pears obtained the only gold medal awarded solely for 
toilet SOAP in competition with all the world. 
flighest possible distinction.” 
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CHANCE FOR ALL 


AEN LETo Bnjoy a Cup of Perfect Tea. 





THE 
| 


SHOPPING [2.37.50 ofa ines | | 








PRIESTLEY’S AUSTRALIAN CASHMERE 


i A trial order of 3% pounds of Fine Tea, 
good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references, : : : either Oolong, Japan, Imperial, Gunpowder 
Address MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. ¥ City. Is superior in draping quality, strength, and durability. Young Hyson, Mixed, English Breakfast or 

. Sun Sun Chop, sent by mail on receipt of 


$200. Be particular and state what kind 
of Tea you want. Greatest inducement ever 

offered to get orders for our celebrated Teas 
Coffees and 5 For full particulars address 


‘off kung 
he GREAT AMERICAN TEA 00. 31 & 33 Vesey St. 
Post Office Box 289, New York, N. Ys 


PRIESTLEY’S CAMEL-HAIRS, Silk Warp and All Wool, 


Established 1875 Are firm, though soft, in weave, and elastic in fold. 
PURCHASING AGENCY exe ernie ter | For sale by all me gonna iietioma:  odhanne hs Sage United States, 


Address MRS. H. M. DECKER, 825 "Broadway, N. Y. | 
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The Misses Bouillon, thongh out of 







Miss Veryton and ber sister, who never 
used to see callers before 4 p.m., are 
ready for once at 11 a.m. 






town—forty miles away, in fact— 









are receiving. 













Para. “© Who wae that at the telephone, Kthel ?” 
Erurt. “ N—n—nobody, papa. We were called up by—by mistake.” 

{And yet Ethel a moment before had answered * yes” to the most 
important question of her life over the wires, and that to a 
young man who bad been forbidden the house. 


SSS Wi 
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A Cholly’s dread of a personal call on Miss Passce, who 
admires him greatly, is much relieved in this manner. 


Ss s 
~ 


















Seated all day im his study, Choliy makes many caila 


For calling npon a pleasant friend with an unplea i 
without fatigue. 


gant chaperon, this method has much to commend it. 





NEW-YEAR CALLS 


ADV. SUPPLEMENT. 
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DR. FELL, 


fPHAT love goes where it is sent is an old say- 
ing, and it is quite as true a one that love 
cannot be forced. A person may have all the 
cardinal virtues, may have the beauties of Aphro- 
dite and Hebe toned down with the cold clarity 
of Pallas, and none of it will move the love that 
has not been, as it would seem, predestined. The 
way in which the spark is kindled is as inscruta- 
ble as the nature of the spark. These will have 
it that propinquity and contiguity are answerable 
for the whole affair; those aver that the occur- 
rence of that flash of feeling known as love at 
first sight upsets all that theory, and carries the 
fact and the emotion over among the unknown 
quantities where the “ fourth dimension ” reigns. 
And inscrutable as the origin of love is the char- 
acter of its elements. Admiration may have some 
part in it; dependence may have more; need of 
companionship as much; pity the most of all— 
that pity which unfolds a great tenderness and 
nearness before it develops into the need of shel- 
tering and shielding; and whether the object of 
the tenderness be man or woman makes no dif- 
ference, since in her own way a woman can shield 
and shelter from as much sorrow and hurt as that 
from which in turn she can be shielded. What 
it is which prevents love from springing up when 
unobjectionable people are thrown together is as 
mysterious as all the rest of it; what repulsion, 
what revolt it is that is experienced when one likes 
the other well enough, but resents the thought of 
any closer union than friendship. ‘The reason 
why I cannot tell, but this indeed I know full 
well, I do not love you, Dr, Fell,” is a rhyme that 
long ago told all there was to know in the busi- 
Love, then, is to be left as it is found— 
among the mysteries, among the grand things of 
creation in the vast and unknown, among the 
things that are no more to be defined and classi- | 
fied than any of the rest of that vast and unknown 
world, Love is not to be forced then; it is a 
divine motion, a heavenly effluence, and is to be 
entreated as among the sacred things of altars. 





ness. 


To endeavor to force it is to wrong it; to simn 
]-«@ it is a sort of b’se"4e_..,, w profane it is a | 
wrong against both heaven and human nature 
It is some consciousness of this that proinpts the 
popular saying and feeling that as fire is not a 
thing to be played with, neither is love, that 
more than Promethean fire, anything to be pal- 
tered with, profaned, or made a convenience of ; 
and they who lay rash hands upon its altars 
through the rites of unhallowed and unfit mar- 
riage have its penalties to pay. 





ITALIAN OPERA. 

Tue first Italian opera ever performed in Eng- | 
land was given January 5, 1547, under the au- | 
spices of Catharine of Braganza, Queen of | 
Charles the Second, 








“HIS DEAR UNMARRIED | 
AUNT.” 


( F Gibbon the historian it is written that | 
) “the true mother of his mind was a maiden 
aunt,” and as well, it is recorded, that she was 
through his childhood the guardian of his health, 
In appreciation of her untiring devotion and watch- 
fulness he has expressed himself in language of 
most affectionate remembrance. 

‘Many anxious and solitary days,” says the | 
grateful nephew, “ did she consume with patient 
trial of every mode of relief and amusement ; many 
sleepless nights did she sit by my bedside in 
trembling expectation that each hour would be my 
last.” 

As opportunities occurred, it was this Aunt 
Catharine Porten who taught him reading, writ- | 
ing, and arithmetic; all of which, as he writes 
later in life, “were acquired with such ease and | 
pleasure that no remembrances of weariness or | 
pain are associated with these lessons of my 
youth,” 

His mother, somewhat of a society woman, and 
by nature, as the record goes, “ lacking in due con- 
sideration of most important matters,” seems not 
to have addressed herself to the needs of her boy, 
the only survivor of a family of children, and very 
fortunate it was that this “ dear unmarried aunt ” 
devoted herself to the culture of his mind and to 
the care of his health. 

All through his school career, which was enter- 
ed upon at the death of his mother, when he was 
but ten years old, young Gibbon kept up a hearty, 
cheerful correspondence with this beloved relative, 
recounting progress under different masters at 
different schools of learning, jotting down every- 
day details with a zest and freshness indicative 
of an earnest wish to make her the sharer of all | 
his joys, sorrows, and aspirations, and regarding 
no hour wearisome that he could fill with glimpses 
of enjoyment for this patient, loving, life-long 
friend. 
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grease on. ‘The oils she 
and nourishment, swim i 
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is from an article by Afar 
that we know how to make soup. 


“The Average Cook 


If the family insist upon having it oc- 
under verbal or dumb protest, wth the 
conceives to be ‘essential’ to strength 
n flotillas of globules upon the muddy 

‘This little scrap of accurate description 
ton Harland on soup-making. She says 
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a year, go back to the store 
at which you bought your 
corset and get your money 
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If the corset doesn’t suit 
you, after wearing a week or 
two or three, go back for 
your money. 

There’s a primer on Cor- 
sets for you at the store. 
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THE LIFE OF A WAR-HORSE. 
N all circumstances, the horse, 
strength, superb intelligence, and trained do- 
cility, is a favorite companion and helper to man; 
but the soldier, more than any other, finds in his 
horse a loyal comrade, who shares his lot, what- 
ever it nay be, and rushes into battle at the sound 
of the bugle with an é/an which scorns the thought 
of danger. Our picture shows some of the steps 
in the life of a war-horse attached to the British 
army. Little does the colt trotting beside its 
mother anticipate the hair-breadth escapes, the 
hardships, the swift iron death it may one day 


with his great | 


THE LIFE OF 


meet, But, for that matter, neither do human 
beings forecast destiny. 

3rowning’s “ How they Brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aix” springs irresistibly to the 
tongue as one thinks of the gallantry inhering in 
many a noble war-horse bearing his master on- 
ward to whatever fortune has in store. “ And 
all hearts were praising this Roland of mine,” 
says the trooper, telling the story of the splendid 
thorough-bred, a horse, yet a hero, Doubtless 
the war-horse goes through some dreadful expe- 
riences, but look at him when victory crowns the 
day, ami with drums beating aud colors flying 


| the soldiers return from battle! 


WAR-HORSE.—1. 


MINUTE WRITING. 


ger the elder, that indefatigable worthy, 


“ever young and ever fresh,” relates that 
Cicero once saw the Iliad of Homer in a nutshell. 
Huet, the English antiquarian, whose pleasure it 
was to search out the improbable, acknowledges 
that, after much study, he has proved it to have 
been possible. He says: “A piece of vellum ten 
inches in length and eight in width, pliant yet firm, 
can be folded and enclosed in a nutshell, using a 
large walnut. A piece of vellum this size can hold 


| in its breadth one line, which can contain thirty 
| verses, and in its length two hundred and fifty 


| 








lines. With a crow-quill the writing can be 
perfect. A page of such a piece of vellum will 
then contain seven thousand five hundred verses, 
and the reverse as much—the entire fifteen thou- 
sand verses of the Iliad.” 

This was proved by Huet, before a company of 
scholars and nobility, in the presence of the Dau- 
phin, by using a piece of paper, and a common pen, 

Menage, a linguist and literary man, a contem- 
porary with Huet, records having seen whole sen- 
tences not perceptible except with a microscope, 
pictures and portraits appearing to be only lines 
and scratches thrown down at random, One 
such formed the face of the Dauphiness with 
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THE LIFE OF A WAR-HORSE.—2. 
asi slicacy ~orrect resemblance ; re. | tains ¢ ‘r unique bi andicraf is a | r ; we aata ’ The house was unlike the majority of Seville 
pleasing delic acy and correct resemblance ; mort tains another unique bit of handier aft. It is a | A MUSICALE IN SEVILLE. mI hou wa us y. . — 
over, a poem in praise of this royal lady, contain- | drawing of the head of Charles the First, wholly | houses in that the patio was not bounded by por- 
ing some thousands of verses, written by an of- | composed of written characters so minute that at \ HEN one evening a young American-Span- | ticos, but narrowed from the walls directly into a 
AG ficer, was put into the space of eighteen inches. a little distance the delicate strokes resemble the iard whom we knew in Seville invited us 


It is recorded that in the reign of Queen Bess 
many were astonished at the exhibition of the 


whole Bible put into an English walnut no bigger | 


than a hen’s egg. ‘The nut holdeth the book ; 
there are as many leaves in this little book as in 
the great Bible, and there be written as much in 
one of these little leaves as in a great leaf of the 
Bible.” It is mentioned that this wonderful un- 
readable copy of the Bible was seen by many 
thousand people. 


The library of St. John’s College, Oxford, con- 


| lines of an engraving. 


The lines of the head 
and the ruff are said to contain the Book of 
Psalms, the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer. 

The portrait of Queen Anne in the British Mu- 
seum is another instance of suecess in minute 
pen-work. This lilliputian drawing, hardly larger 
than one’s hand, develops upon its surface count- 
less lines and scratches, which the official in 
charge assures the questioning public includes 
the entire contents of a thin folio, which in this 


| way is carried in the hand. 


| spots he stopped and rang the bell. 
| swung back, and the master of the house came 


to accompany him to the house of some friends 


who were giving a musicale, we eagerly fell in 


with the proposal. He came for us about nine 
o’clock, and we walked through the black streets, 


| here and there aglow with light streaming from 


an illuminated patio. Before one of these bright 


The gate 


in person, and met us midway in the patio. He 
was a typical Spaniard of the middle élass, but 
offered us hospitality like a grand seigneur. 


small passageway that led to the parlors, situated 


on the ground-floor. These were two large rooms 
thrown into one, seantily furnished, except as to 
rocking-chairs. In the rear room a table was 








spread with cakes and sweetmeats, and in the 
front parlor overlooking the street stood a piano. 
The sefior presented us to his wife—a delicate, 


sweet-faced woman—who was sitting in the con- 
necting doorway in the midst of her friends, and 
then he carried us into the other 
most of the men sat about, the 
eard-tables, and the young 


room, where 
elders at small 
r men tilted against 
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At the piano the daughter of the house and | i - Paley ny 
the leader of the San Fernande orchestra were A ’ 4 ws ‘ . C 











by the x 
playing duets, She rose when her father called | 

her—a young and very pretty girl—so pretty, in | 
fact, that in her behalf I would like to translate 


— = 2 , Ss ; 
| ALY by) ° 

the delicious Spanish freedom of compliment, | ‘y . “LAG 

Like most Sevillanas, she was rather under the A < TOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
middle size, but her Paris gown may have given ‘ E comparable to the Corioura Remxpres in their 
that effect, for it was short, and displaved a lovely ; marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
Vit f ag ee ae . ; beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, dis- 
~ tle foot, o which she could not be too pre ud, Agnring, itching, sealy, and pimply- diseases of the 


his young girl’s chief charm was her complexion ; scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 

instead of the pailor that the Seville ladies of the | Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, and Currovra Soar, 
: : : % ; an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 

elicias ¢ ens cultivate, her cheeks were of a . | : 

Delicias Gardens cu ite, her cheek ere ot FOR \ . , ternally, and Curtovra Reso.vent, the new Blood 
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brows, eyes, full, black, and glowing, such as poets 


ie , . & e Ss a Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily “ZA 
have taught us are only to be met with in the | AN D s es niall skin prevented by Curtouna Soar. ~~ 


1] 7 alusis She ec , . 
neliow region of Andalusia one crossed the 3 SHOE FOR 
5 : oe ‘ Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instant 
oom to her father with short, quick, vet grace- CEN T LEMEN. ¢ y 
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beseeching her to begin again to “ repeat,” as 
the Boston emigre called improvisation — she 








used the time to start conversation going between 


us and her comrades, who showed more modesty | For improved and economic cookery nse 
than we thought becoming, and kept retreating | SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. y+ 4 = 
behin d the line of veterans—the married ladies ie | MPA Y 
in the doorway Nor were the strangers of the | on 
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at us as half barbarians, in han the leaven of 
Seville was beginning to work At last our mu 


tual coyness melted in the warmth of the voung 
hostess’s wish to put her guests at ease. We 
were soon chattering as merrily as an imperfect Y 5 5 


knowledge of Spanish permitted, and our exam 
ple ought to have shamed the Seville vouth, who 92 CREENE os i “5 N. . oe 


xept eee ee ner owered | ture as above, in blue. One pound of Extract of 
from behind a rampart of smoke Beef equa! to forty pounds of k lean beef, 
A little later our slow use of the language | —-- —-- —— 


kept us from joining in the games that were 


Genuine only with J. von Liebig’s signa- 














played before we went away, involving as they | 


did catches and plays on words; but it took no | . ie 4 * —_ . ’ 
polyglot to enter into their spirit : IN \ za oi ‘ £ 
With the Sevillanas we were delighted in a f ae 8 2 WI N 
degree worthy of those superlative creatures who R F a Jd s zs R 
magnify everything, and deserve to be viewed i “a F g 


through a magnifvins 


lass. We were charmed f t ON ADSxo $ 
with their expressive even, pensive and ardent by b : “ ee 4 y ax Le 
turns, with their seducing Andalusian aecent, | es : y : # 
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